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‘WET me set the 
L table to-night, 
Gracie! I have 
watched. I can make 
it look just like Lily 
Reynolds’s. See if I 
ean’t!’’ 

*‘One thing sure,’’ 
replied Gracie, ‘‘it 
won’t look like Lily 
Reynolds’s. But it can 
be right. Go ahead if 
you want to.’’ 

Essie went ahead. 
She was tremulous 
with eagerness. Her 
very braids, fine and 
attenuated like braided 
corn silks, seemed to 
express a stiff rigidity 
of purpose. She would 
show them. She would 
out-Reynolds the Rey- 
nolds table. 

Essie had never seen 
the Reynolds table 
with the physical eye. 

It was Gracie to whom 
that supreme privilege 
had been vouchsafed. 
Lily Reynolds had had 
a house party after a 
visit to her cousin, 
Avis Arden, and Gracie 
had been one of the 
guests. That was a 
fortnight ago, and 
Gracie had _ labored 
ever since to inculcate 
in the plain Bell house- 
hold higher standards 
of living. Essie squinted 
a contemplative grayish- 
green eye along the cloth. 
The Bell table service was 
frankly nondescript. How 
could cups and saucers be expected to 
match for any length of time in house- 
holds that were obliged to patronize 
the Ten Cent Store for their china? 

Essie had the artist’s eye. At least 
her combinations did not clash. Mirac- 
ulously, the monthly rose was freshly 
out. Essie gave an extra furbishing 
to an empty jelly glass. Brimming, 
a crystal pot, it held the single rose. 
The Bells were not without vases, 
but Essie’s discriminating eye rejected 
their garish tints. : 

‘* Now, then,’’ challenged Essie, 
‘*bring. on your Reynolds cut glass, 
hand-painted china and family silver. 
The house of Bell defies them!’’ 

‘*Why, Essie,’’ said her mother in 
pleased surprise, ‘‘you’ve made it look 
real pretty!’’ She _was hot and flushed 
from her work over the range. ‘‘I de- 
clare, it fairly rests me to see it. ’’ 

Grace had said nothing; but her 
quick eye had caught certain inaccura- 
cies in the laying of the Bell plate. 
She swept up they pieces and relaid 
them. At that outrage Essie’s eye was 
neither contemplative nor gray-green. 
It blazed with sudden fury. 

**O Gracie —I wouldn’t! Now you 
have made Essie feel bad!’’ began her 
mother, weakly reproachful. 

‘* Now you’ve gone and spoiled it 
all!’’ wailed Essie in a stormy voice of 
rage. 
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’ve only made it right,’’ said 
Gracie, with her air of calm assurance. 

‘*Oh, yes—nobody ever does any- 
thing right but you!’ scoffed Essie. 
‘*It is a wonder you wouldn’t do over 
the Reynoldses’ table!’’ 

Curiously, though now.the silver had 
been properly laid beside the plates, the 
table, to the undiscerning eye, showed 
no proportionate improvement. Essie 
sulked through the meal.. 

Freddie Bell licked his spoon appre- 
ciatively. ‘‘What ails Es?’’ he inquired 
with brotherly solicitude. ‘‘Old Grace 
put you right again?’’ 

‘*Freddie!’’ complained his mother. 

‘*Fred!’’ Mr. Bell cautioned him. 

‘*Oh—all right!’’ agreed Freddie 
amiably. ‘‘Not another word from me.” 
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Gracie was always 
careful and methodical 
about her dress. But 
the next morning she 
made an even more 
careful toilet: her best 
shoes; her suit skirt; 
a freshly laundered 
blouse of tucked lawn. 
Essie regarded her sis- 
ter eagerly. 

**Ain’t you going to 
wear your beads ?’’ 

Essie had given her 
sister a little string of 
pearl beads on her 
birthday ; small, even, 
and dully luminous, a 
quite frank imitation, 
they yet seemed to lend 
a modest charm to a 
round young throat. 
Essie, with that unerr- 
ing sense of hers for 
fine essentials, had had 
the plated clasp re- 
placed by one of gold. 
That, in addition to 
the beads, had reduced 
her small savings to a 
negligible quantity. 

‘**Certainly not,’’ re- 
plied Gracie quickly. 
‘*T hope I have a sense 
of fitness. ’’ 

‘**Lily Reynolds wore 
beads!’’ Essie pro- 
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GRACIE SAW THEM ALL LOOKING AT HER 


A QUESTION OF ETHICS 


By Agnes Mary Brownell 


Essie retired from the table, 
pointedly ignoring her just allot- 
ment of cake. 

‘*T’m afraid you’ve made Essie 
feel bad, Gracie — changing the 
knives, ’’ said Mrs. Bell fretfully. 

‘They weren’t right,’’ said 
Grace. 

‘*What does it matter, anyway, which side 
they are?’’ persisted Mrs. Bell in her chronic 
voice of weak complaint. 

‘*Right is right,’’ said Grace firmly. 

‘*And wrong’s wrong, you bet!’’ said Fred- 
die. ‘‘What’s an old knife, compared with folks’ 
feelings?’’ 

‘*Feelings can be controlled—or ought to be,’’ 
Grace informed him. ‘‘Oh, what’s the use—a 
girl’s family never understands!’’ 

‘* Both of. ’em left their cake!’’ observed 
Freddie in a species of congratulatory amaze- 
ment. ‘‘Kin I have another piece, ma?’’ 

‘*You just let my piece of cake alone, Fred- 
die Bell!’’ interpolated Essie, who had with- 
drawn only as far as the family sitting room, 
and whose attentive eye had been all along 
trained upon the cake plate. 

‘*Grace, do you want your piece?’’ Freddie 
bawled through the kitchen door. Grace 
whisked in and out again, in consequence of 
which only a sparse seattering of cake crumbs 
was left for Freddie’s consolation. The Bells 
did not have cake every night. 

‘*Essie, aren’t you going to clear off the 
table?’’ asked Grace. 

‘“No. I’m not going to clear off the table. ’’ 

**Tt’s your work. ’’ 

**T don’t care. I’m not going to touch that 
table. I’ll wash the dishes, though it’s not my 
turn. But I won’t touch the table. It’s not 
my table.’’ - 

‘*] just tried to show her how to doit right!’’ 
said Grace to her mother. 

‘‘It was my table,”’ insisted Essie. ‘‘I had 
the setting of it.’’ 

‘‘Oh, what’s the use,’’ cried Grace, ‘‘to try 
to be different !’’ and retired into gloomy fore- 
bodings of the future of her house. Essie had 
not laid the silver right according to the Rey- 
nolds standards, which Grace had adopted for 
her own. And she had flown into one of her 
rages upon being put right. And the others 
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had sided with her. That was 
the way it always went. And yet 
Gracie had been right. Life was 
a puzzle. 

On succeeding days the rite of 
laying the humble Bell plate fell 
upon Gracie. She had not Essie’s 
unerring gift of selection ; but her 
results were, if not so pleasing, wholly correct. 
Essie maintained a lofty indifference to such 
extraneous matters as table cutlery; and, 
finding her efforts apparently unappreciated, 
Gracie herself soon lost interest. As the sum- 
mer advanced she frequently felt too tired 
after a day in the store to lay the Bell table 
in accordance with the Reynolds formality. 

Grace was employed in the basement of 
Wright & Son’s Department Store; all day she 
wrapped clumsy tinware and ugly crockery. 
She envied the girls upstairs, with their count- 
ers of fine and pretty wares. Grace did not 
mean always to be a clerk in the basement, or 
even upstairs. Her position was only a means 
to an end. 

One night when Grace came home all her 
weariness had vanished. She was not to return 
again to the dark, still, breathless basement, 
where even the electric fans seemed scarcely to 
stir the dead air. She had been assigned to the 
first floor—to those crisp and dainty fabrics for 
ladies’ leisure moments, to the nets and laces 
and gleaming ribbons. The Bells rejoiced at 
Gracie’s good fortune. They were proud of 
her. Freddie whistled shrilly upon two fingers 
by way of making his felicitations; and Essie’s 
attenuated corn-silk braids stuck out with an 
effect of flattering attention. 

‘Good work!’’ said Mr. Bell approvingly. 
‘*T shouldn’t wonder, Gracie, but you’d get 
to be a buyer. ’’ 

‘*Mebbe she’ll get to be a pardner!’’ Freddie 
suggested impressively. 

‘*Tt’s just fine!’’ commented Mrs. Bell. But 
she took life so arduously that even such pleas- 
ant surprises as this of Gracie’s had their draw- 
backs. ‘*You got to learn your stock all over 
again.’’ 

‘* After dish pans and boilers, I guess I can 
enjoy learning silks and draperies. ’’ 

**I’m a-going to buy my very next dress of 
you, Gracie,’’ announced Essie importantly. 
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tested. ‘‘ Always!’’ 
**I’m not Lily Rey- 
nolds,’’ Grace replied ; 
**T’m just a clerk ina 
department store, and I 
hope I know how to dress 
the part.’’ 

Essie colored furiously 
and hurried out of the 
room. ‘‘Now, Gracie, I’m afraid you 
have made Essie feel bad,’’ lamented 
Mrs. Bell. ‘‘What’s a string of beads?’’ 

**] can’t help it if Essie lacks judg- 
ment. ’’ 

Grace was prompt to the hour in her 
arrival at the store. The incoming 
clerks greeted her brightly; and each 
constituted herself a mentor, in case 
the recruit needed assistance. Gracie 
speedily justified her advancement. She 
was quick, accurate, possessed of ex- 
cellent judgment, helpful in the quan- 
daries of uncertain customers and 
genuinely interested in everything per- 
taining to the store. She soon became 
recognized as one of the most efficient 
of the force. 

Early in the fall Mr. Wright went 
east on a buying trip, leaving the active 
management of affairs to the junior 
partner, his son, Frank Wright. Young 
Mr. Wright already had evinced many 
of the excellent business qualities of 
his father. His chief deficiency was his’ 
youth, combined with a very natural 
high-handedness in the circumstances. 
Old as the store was, the new firm had 
been in existence only a short time. 
The older clerks, with whom during 
his apprenticeship young Mr. Wright 
had worked side by side at the coun- 
ters, regarded occasional authoritative 
mandates with a sort of loyal allow- 
ance. Grace, however, resented that 
both in him and in them. Considera- 
tion was not one of her strong points. 

One day Avis Arden’s little sister 
came in with a sample of silk she had 
been sent to match. She came up trust- 
fully to her big sister’s friend, Gracie 
Bell. Gracie took up the sample. Little 
Chloe Arden delivered with it a bit of 
gray woolen’ goods. ‘‘I want a spool 
of gray silk thread to sew it with, too,’’ 
finished Chloe and sighed with relief. 
She had been specifically charged with 
each detail of this errand, and she felt 
that she had acquitted herself of it ad- 
mirably. 

Grace held the sample up against the 
gray wool. She knew the wool. It was 
an old suit of Mrs. Arden’s that was 
being made over into a school dress for 
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Chloe. Grace thought she had never seen so 
ugly a combination as the gray wool and the 
dark and sprawling-patterned silk, like the 
veiny leaves of certain garish foliage plants. 

‘*How much silk did you want, Chloe?’’ 

‘*Half a yard of silk.’’ 

‘*Half a yard,’’ Grace said brightly. ‘‘Now, 
let’s see. This doesn’t seem to harmonize very 
well, but I’ve got something here that does, 
exactly. What do you think of that?’’ 

‘*That’?’ was a smart and pretty plaid that 
brightened the somewhat sombre gray as a 
gleam brightens a cloud. Chloe did not concern 
herself with harmonies ; but she thought it very 
pretty and said so. She decided with artless 
importance, ‘‘I’ll take that.’’ 

Little Chloe Arden was left so much to her 
own devices that Grace congratulated herself 
upon having served her in the present emer- 
gency. She wrapped up the plaid silk and the 
gray thread, together with Chloe’s samples, 
and dismissed her happily. 

But it appeared that Mrs. Arden had actu- 
ally required the dark, foliage-like silk; and 
her amazement upon receiving instead a bril- 
liant plaid was rather tempestuous than con- 
ciliatory in its nature. She called up the office 
of the Wright Department Store and informed 
the firm that a little girl would shortly return 
with a half yard of plaid silk that she did 
not want and could not use; and would they 
please credit her with the return. 

It transpired that the silk was never intended 
to harmonize with the gray, which was quite 
another matter, but was for the lining of a 
bag of black silk. Young Mr. Wright appeared, 
not to his best advantage, in a distinctly cen- 
sorious réle; and Grace, with whom having 
things right amounted almost to a passion, 
presently found herself, where it had been her 
pleasure formerly to put another, 
quite in the wrong. 

‘In business,’’ her employer in- 
formed her, ‘‘we go upon the as- 
sumption that the customer knows 
what she wants. Our part is to 
see that she gets it. In future deal- 
ings, Miss Bell, please do not sub- 
stitute. ’’ 

‘*T shall not disappoint your 
future expectations, Mr. Wright,’’ 
Grace assured him. ‘‘I’ll not be 
coming back.’’ : 

‘*T trust you will have thought 
better of that, Miss Bell, by Mon- 
day,’’ said Mr. Wright, with a sort 
of stiff appreciation of the un- 
doubted value of her services. 

Grace walked quickly home at 
closing time. Her mind was a chaos 
of emotions. She blamed the Ardens 
for sending so uncertain an emis- 
sary as Chloe. She blamed Chloe 
for subscribing so artlessly to the 
substitution. She blamed Chloe’s 
mother for the unwarrantably hasty 
telephone message. She blamed 
young Mr. Wright for his supercili- 
ous attitude toward what was, after 
all, an unintentional mistake —a 
mistake dictated, in fact, by her 
very desire to serve. 

She could not say, as on former 
oceasions, ‘‘I was right.’’ But she 
had meant right, and they need not 
all of them have made so much of 
so slight a thing. 

She had not intended to tell the 
- Bells that night. But it seemed that 
Mrs. Arden had already been over, 
quite distracted at her unfortunate 
part in the affair. A judicial pumping of Chloe 
had brought out details of which Mrs. Arden 
had been unaware in the first glow of her 
irritation. She had never dreamed it was Gracie 
when she had sent that message. 

Gracie saw them all looking at her: Essie’s 
corn-silk braids mutely eloquent of sympathy ; 
Freddie, scowling dreadfully; her mother, 
smoothing back her thin, disordered hair—an 
unconscious gesture of hers when troubled ; her 
father, obviously simulating a careless indif- 
ference. Gracie’s head went down of a sudden 
into her mother’s lap. It seemed good to be 
there. She had been so sufficient, so entirely 
right, that she had not felt the sorry hurt of 
being in the wrong; or known, either, the 
ready sympathy that that sorry state invites. 

‘*Hush-h-h!’’ crooned her mother, who had 
not comforted this big girl for a long time. 
‘*Run along, Essie, and dish up the supper. ”’ 

‘*Can I open a can of something, ma?’’ 

Her mother nodded, crooning and passing 
her hand along a heaving pair of shoulders. 

‘** p-]-lums! Greengages! They’re lickin’ 
good!’’ breathed the inspired Essie; and with 
Freddie she departed cellarward. 

Mr. Bell, with elaborate pretense of uncon- 
sciousness that anything unusual was going 
on in the big rocking-chair, read aloud local 
news items from the daily paper. 

*‘Supper’s on!’’ announced Essie presently. 

Essie had achieved wonders with the Ten- 
Cent-Store china and the plated silver. Her 
generous spirit had not stopped at that. She 
inquired hopefully, ‘‘#s it all right, Gracie? I 
tried to remember to turn the knives in.’’ 

Gracie now saw with a clearer vision that 
homely table, beautiful beyond perfection with 
the transforming beauty of loving service. 
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**It—it’s just lovely!’’ she gulped; and that | he, too, had made the amazing discovery that 
honest gulp had a subtler power to spur Essie | there is a wrong way of going about right 


on than any cold correction. 


| things. 
Mrs. Bell was a cook of parts, and her supper | 
fairly compelled attention. After the Bell plate | 


Other clerks arrived; and Mr. Wright con- 
tinued to beam and to greet them and to talk 


had been methodically washed and put away, | unceasingly about his trip. And in the light of 


Mrs. Bell prescribed for everyone an early 
Saturday bath and bed. Emotional stress, to 
say the least, is fatiguing. 


To Gracie Sunday was a day of rest and | 
To a/jonly trivial, whereas its intention was deep 


meditation. No one reproached her. 


a strange new illumination Gracie perceived a 


certain truth. 


Essie’s faulty table, for example — strange 
wrong that was right, because its faults were 


man the Bells loyally sided with her, and, | and true as only honest effort can be. And 


oddly, the more they supported her the more 
Gracie was moved to discriminate: against 


Essie’s table was a symbol for all the rest. 
‘*At least I won’t begin by calling myself 


their kindly judgment. She wished she had | names,’’ thought Gracie as she polished off 
not been so sure she was right. Of course she | her counter, ‘‘though there’s a neat little one- 


could go back to work; the way was open. 


syllabled one that suits me to a T—rimes with 


But after grandly renouncing your position | ‘trig.’ And I guess, after all, it wasn’t just 
on Saturday it is hard to return to it on | the Reynolds table and furnishings that made 


Monday as if nothing whatever had happened. 

In the end it was the Bells that helped 
Gracie to make up her mind. If they had re- 
proached her—if they had criticized — they 
might have caused her to set her mind obsti- 
nately against any consideration outside that 
due herself. 

But the Bells did no such thing. All uncon- 
scious, they adopted their tactics, which were 
masterly in conception and in working out— 
the tactics of simple family loyalty. Mr. Bell’s 
contribution was a chicken, although fowls 
were high. Mrs. Bell’s was its incorporation 
into a dinner of note. Freddie’s and Essie’s 
was a carton of ice cream—mixed vanilla and 
chocolate. 

In the afternoon they took one of their old 
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them so lovely. I thought it was their way of 
laying the silver—and it was just, ‘ Be ye 
kind —’”’ 

‘‘Quits?’’ inquired young Wright, stopping 
a moment at her counter. 

‘*Quits!’’ responded Gracie cheerily. 

She had known Mr. Wright when he had 
not been the junior partner, but only Frankie 
Wright in the grade above her at school. In 
villages there are no class barriers. Even the 
counter of a dry-goods store constitutes none. 

‘**T shouldn’t wonder,’’ suggested young Mr. 
Wright, ‘‘that we might even come in time to 
be real good friends. ’’ 

‘*Even so,’’ agreed Gracie. 

He went on. Something told him that he 
and this clear-eyed girl into whose integrity of 
vision there seemed to have come a softer glow 
would one day become more than friends. 


THE BARN BURNERS 


~ By HLA. 


ATHER hung up the 
F telephone receiver and 
turned tothe table. ‘‘ Joe 
Smith’s barn was burned last 
night, and every horse was 
stolen,’’ he informed us. 
‘* My gracious!’’ mother 


Sunday strolls. There were fruit and cake for | cried. ‘‘When is this thing going to stop? That 
tea. Afterwards, as they sat about the table | is the third barn in the last two weeks!’’ 


cleared for reading, Gracie said, yawning: 


‘*It won’t stop until we catch those fellows 


‘‘Well, I guess I’ll go up now; I want to| and break up their gang,”’ said father, putting 
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“NOW, TIGE, SICK "EM! GET "EM!" I WHISPERED AND RELEASED MY HOLD ON THE EAGER 


get there in the morning and have it over before | on his coat. ‘I’m going over to Smith’s; they’ll 


the other girls come.’’ 

The Bells stood the test. A delicacy, not of 
breeding but innate, dictated just the right 
nonchalance of manner. Mr. Bell continued to 
read, blandly ignoring the fact that this was, 
in effect, the curtain. Essie and Freddie glanced 
carelessly up and held to their books. Mrs. 
Bell, yawning in her turn, said, ‘‘Well, I guess 
we all better turn in pretty early. Nothing like 
a good night’s rest.’’ 

That was all. But the next morning, when 
Gracie started off, within the fine, sheer collar 
of her blouse hung a pearly string of beads. 
Mrs. Bell said casually, ‘‘ You look nice, 
Gracie. ’’ 

Essie said nothing, but she had seen. Her 





probably need some help. Bob,’’ he added to 
me, ‘‘sometime to-day I want you to fix that 
beam in the tunnel; your mother bumped her 
head on it this morning. ’’ 

I put on my hat and whistled for my dog 
Tige. Tige was an unusually large and power- 
ful mongrel; his mother was a shepherd dog, 
and we had always supposed that his father 
was a wolf. In spite of the wild strain in his 
blood, I had trained him to obey almost any 
order I wished to give him. 

I did my work somewhat mechanically that 
morning, for my thoughts were on the burning 
of Mr. Smith’s barn, which, we all knew, had 
been set on fire by the gang of horse thieves 
whose raids had thrown a spell of anxiety over 


corn-silk braids jerked in jubilant recogni- | the whole valley. The usual procedure of the 


tion of the wonder of it. That string of beads 
about Gracie’s neck meant more than decora- 
tion. 

Mr. Wright was there—already at the desk: 





robbers had been to select from the barn the 
horses that they intended to steal, replace them 
with old worn-out horses and then set fire to 
the barn. The barn would quickly burn to the 


Both the Wrights! And, without having had | ground; the scorched carcasses were found 


the chance to say her little piece, Gracie found 
herself shaking hands with the elder member 
of the firm. 

‘*Frank, here, has been telling me all about 
you, Miss Grace; I can’t tell you how much 
an employer appreciates the interest and loy- 
alty of his employees. I tell you, it’s a great 
thing to come back to! And now, how about 
my partner here, —he’s young and green, —any 
complaints ?’’ 

So then Gracie knew that young Mr. Wright 
had not told all. The young man in his turn 
extended his hand in greeting quite naturally 
and as a matter of course. 

But Gracie knew that the simple ceremony 
meant more than a casual greeting. Perhaps 





among the ashes, and there was nothing to 
prove that they were not the original horses. 
’ The robbers’ trick was so successful that 
numerous barns had burned before the ranchers 
discovered that the horses had been stolen from 
them. That discovery came when a ranchman 
whose barn was burning braved the flames and 
managed to lead a horse out. He was astonished 
to find that he had rescued a decrepit old animal 
that he had never seen before. Another trip 
into the blazing barn confirmed his suspicion 
that his horses had been stolen and solved the 
mystery of the unusual number of fires among 
the barns in the valley. 

He spread the news to other ranchers, who, 
astounded and enraged, agreed to take stern 
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measures. They posted notices that anyone 
seen in the vicinity of a barn after dusk would 
be shot without question ; they warned tramps, 
or other strangers, to keep away from the barns. 
Many of the ranchers slept in their barns with 
guns loaded and ready. But in spite of their 
precautions three more barns had recently 
been burned. 

Father returned at noon, disgruntled and wor- 
ried. The robbers had been more than usually 
bold. When Mr. Smith, roused by the glare of 
the flames, had rushed out toward 
the barn, the thieves, who still lin- 
gered there, had driven him back 
into the house with a patter of bul- 
lets. The ranchman tried to tele- 
phone—a trouble he migh* as well 
have spared himself, for in their 
raids the robbers had invariably 
cut the wires. There was nothing 
for him to do except to stay in the 
house until the flames had died to 
a smoulder; by that time the rob- 
bers were far away, and pursuit 
was out of the question. 

Father was especially worried, 
because he had agreed to drive to 
Cleatdale, that afternoon to look at 
some cattle. Mother was going with 
him to visit her sister, who lived 
in Cleatdale. They could not get 
back to the ranch before the next 
morning. 

‘*T hired Ray Davis to come over 
and stay with you to-night, ’’ father 
told me. ‘‘And be sure to watch 
the barn. ”’ 

It was not the first time in my 
fifteen years that I had been left 
alone in charge of the farm and 
stock, for father was often away for 
days at a time looking over cattle 
at the neighboring ranches. Yet 
this time I felt anxious. I feared 
that the robbers would know that 
father was away and would decide 
to take advantage of his absence. 
However, I consoled myself with 
the thought that Ray Davis would 
be over in the evening. 

That afternoon I set about to re- 

* pair the tunnel. In previous years, 
when tornadoes had been frequent, grandfather 
had built a tunnel from the cellar under the 
house to a cave a little distance away, which 
was always a safe place of refuge in a storm. 
Since then, the orchard had grown round the 
cave, and mother used it as a place in which 
to store fruit. I found the sagging beam upon 
which mother had bruised her head and set 
to work to replace it with a new one. 

When after a while the tunnel became dim, I 
knew that the sun was near setting, and so, 
putting away my tools, I went out to begin the 
chores. As I milked the cows, fed the calves 
and did the various other chores, I strained my 
ears for sounds of Ray’s arrival. But he did 
not come. 

At last I lighted the lamp and sat down to 
the supper that mother had left for me. The 
darkness seemed to press against the window- 
panes ;.and to my imagination the whole out- 
side world seemed to be filled with lurking 
robbers. 

‘*Why doesn’t Ray come!’’ I said to myself 
again and again. Surely in a moment I should 
hear him ride into the yard. As I was clearing 
away the dishes after my meal the telephone 
rang, and I ran to answer it. Ray was talking. 
He said that he could not come; one of his 
horses was sick, and he needed to stay where 
he could watch it. As I hung up the receiver 
a moist sweat covered my hands. 

‘‘Shucks!’’ I said to myself in disgust. ‘‘I’m 
an old granny to get all worked up this way! 
Nothing is going to happen. ’’ 

Nevertheless, I drew the shades down tight. 
I tried to read, but kept getting up and going 
to the window to peer out through an opening 
between the shade and the window frame. The 
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moon had come up, and in its bright light the 
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MY VACATION 





a URRAH! Atlast, after all 
‘i these months, it is com- 
nee ing! My vacation is now 


in sight. Often I have stood on 
the shore scanning the horizon for 
the good old ship Vacation, but 
never a glint of her sails have 
I seen. I have had to turn back 
to the treadmill of school, to the 
trivial round and common task of doing my 
duty. From Monday morning to Friday after- 
noon, with home lessons, too, and the dread 
of bringing home a bad report! And that has 
gone on from early September until late June. 
But now it is June! Already we are begin- 
ning to practice for our closing exercises. And 
now that it is mid-June I stand on the shore, 
and I see the big leisurely bark of my desire 
sail in. How ample she seems, riding at anchor 
waiting for me! In letters of gold I read her 
name. It is Vacation! I’ll board her and 
take the helm, or, better still, let her drift. 
No more work, no more school grind. Why, 
the free days are too many to count! I em- 
bark on my vacation. 

Many a boy or girl all over this broad coun- 
try of ours, in a pleasant, vague way, is thinking 
thoughts like those. Now, without wanting to 
spoil the blessed months of July and August 
by trying to standardize our vacation days to 
fit everyone, showing just what should be 
done and what not done, I venture to clear 
the minds of all by thinking out with you the 
problem how to spend the time that stretches 
before us. If we can estimate beforehand the 
real meaning of these vacation days, who 
knows but that we shall get more out of this 
vacation than out of any one before? 

The first important day of our vacation marks 
the signing of the Declaration of Independence. 
The last important day in it is Labor Day, 
which marks the declaration of the dignity of 
work. -The time between, then, is to be a mix- 
ture of liberty and work. My vacation is joyous, 
but it is also serious. It is important for every 
boy and girl to know the value of these days 
before spending them. 

Before your seventy-five free days begin, 
think what a vacation means. First of all, 
give up the notion that a vacation is something 
that is vacant. The word suggests a hollow 
period, a time devoid of anything special, 
emptied of duty, without even a schedule of 
pleasures. Such an idea will lead to mishap. 
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THE FULFILLED VACATION 


F the pursuit of pleasure is 
ale G: from the start a lost race, much 

worse is the aimless following 
of nothing at all! A placid and 
passive acceptance of all the sum- 
mer days, without even selfish 
projects, results in a degenerating 
character. It is better to try for 
a poor thing and fail, than not 
to try at all. No, the vacation must not be 
empty. It must be filled full—and so fulfilled. 

What a trying member of a family is that 
boy who finds himself at nine o’clock on a 
midsummer morning with nothing at all to do! 
Such a one is likely to be less polite to his 
mother, more churlish to his father and sisters, 
than even the thoughtful egotist who quietly 
sees what he wants and goes after it and gets 
it. Listless idleness is the seed bed of many 
moral weeds. The boy who has no interests 
for himself, who does not care for woods or 
books or the give-and-take of friendship, who 
does not wake up with a keen jump, boarding 
the good ship Vacation, and purposefully take 
the helm—let no such boy be trusted. Either 
he is ill and needs a doctor, or more probably 
he is just vague and lonesome and is suffering 
from shyness, and all that he needs is a whole- 
some, virile friend. 

A very significant American poem, and a 
sad one, too, is that of Emerson’s entitled 
Days. It would be a useful poem for a-whole 
family to learn: At first you may not understand 
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it; no great work of art can be comprehended 
at once. Read it over three times; then you will 
see its meaning, especially as applied to My 
Vaeation. 


ne hters of time, the hypocritic days. 

ed and dumb like barefoot dervishes 
And marching single in an endless file, 
Bring diadems and fagots in their hands. 
To each they offer gifts after his will— 
Bread, kingdoms, stars, and sky that holds 

them all. 
I in my pleachéd garden watched the pomp, 
— my morning wishes, hastily 

a few herbs and apples, and the Day 
Turned and departed silent. I, too late, 
Under her solemn fillet saw the scorn. 


The first resolution about your vacation ought 
to be to regard the days as bringers of great 
gifts. Do not be content with herbs and 
apples, but take from each day a star, a some- 
thing unique, that will enrich you and make 
you a better soldier, citizen and servant. 


TIME AS A TOOL 


HY not let this poem 
serve as a motto for the 
family, so that when 


evening comes we can smilingly 
ask one another if the day, the 
blessed gift of time, has simply 
left herbs and apples, or a star. 

Time is a tool — remember 
that. It is a loan, a loan that 
is meant for use—and the time 
book of the world is carefully kept. At the 
beginning of a holiday a friend asked this ques- 
tion, What are you going to do with your vaca- 
tion? He did not ask, Where will you spend 
your vacation? or, How will you spend it? 
but, What are you going to do with it? Rightly, 
he regarded time as a tool, and I was gratified 
that he supposed that rocking backward and 
forward on a piazza, or manipulating gears in 
an automobile, or even reading good books, 
was not my idea of using this fearsome oppor- 
tunity of time. For indeed it is terrifying, this 
procession of days. I do not want to be a kill- 
joy, or to cast a shadow of too heavy responsi- 
bility on your vacation ; but truly, if time is a 
tool, and if life is a loan, the age of, say, four- 
teen is not too early to ask this vital question, 
What rent am I paying to the Benign Land- 
lord for the great loan of life? On this subject 
of wasted time, killed time (Oh, slow but actual 
suicide!), I quote a wise and thrifty soul. 
We think of him whose shrewd and kindly 
face looks down on you from classroom wall 
or corridor in your school. Was it he who 
said, putting it into the quaint form of an ad- 
vertisement: 





Lost! 


Somewhere between sunrise and sunset two 
— hours, each set with sixty diamond min- 
utes. No reward is offered, for they are gone for- 
ever. 


In thinking over what ingredients should go 
to make up a really well-spent day, some wise 
workers once computed that the feast of life 
must hold five things. And so they called their 
rule a FEAST—Food, Exercise, Amusement, 
Sleep, and Task. Though by thinking you 
can see wherein the feast lacks certain essen- 
tials,—for to me it seems more like the pre- 
scription of a kindly athletic director than a 
guide of the spirit,—one ingredient surely is 
rightly insisted upon, and that is Task. You 
can’t have a happy day, a festive day, with- 
out a dash of work in it. Avoiding work as 
the key to a happy vacation is the silliest and 
shallowest of subterfuges. Oh, let our days, 
our July and August spells of rest, be real 
days, days of vital effort at something, —for the 





truest rest is doing something different just 
as hard; let them not be dead days— days 
not even of herbs and apples, but perchance 
of poison ivy and cactus. Let your life ring, 
and ring true, in mid-August. ‘‘My life shall 
be a challenge, it shall not be a truce.’’ Let 
it be a life of steel and silver and crystal, not 
an existence of putty and of mud. 

To me no day is really happy that does not 
begin with a noble morning. If I can geta 
couple of hours of production, of hard reading, 
or of good routine constructive effort—some- 
thing with a dominant must in it—I can meet 
the rest of the day with as smiling carefreeness 
as “you please. But if in no part of the day I 
have been or tried to be at my best, as a soldier- 
citizen-servant, then no part of the day is sweet. 
It is a day unpaid for. It is a day stolen. And 
who can enjoy himself under God’s sun with 
the consciousness of being a thief! 

Work, some sort of serious effort, even in 
vacation seems to be necessary not only to stoke 
up the fires of character but to make a whole- 
somely balanced day. Without work you won’t 
be good. Without work you won’t be happy. 
So I advise every boy and girl reader to stop 
at this point, right here in the middle of this 
paragraph, and say, ‘‘Soon my long vacation 
begins. What shall I do with it? And what 
shall I voluntarily take on myself? How can I 
make the family run smoother ?’’ 

There are always chores and jobs (and some- 
times queer combinations of them—which I call 
in my own mind chobs) round the house. Most 
people do their own housework. It is said that 
more than ninety per cent of all the families 
in America keep no hired help. That means 
that girls can look after the rooms; they can 
apply some of those lessons of the school cook- 
ing class, but not after the manner of Little 
Jane who 

made a cake 
To suit her father’s palate; 


Her father put it on a stick 
And used it for a mallet. 


No, not that way! but as a contribution of 
variety and ‘‘ palatable presentation ’’ to the 
family table. 

To boys, out-of-door jobs appeal more. There 
is the sidewalk to be swept at least twice a 
week, the lawn to be mowed, the wood to be 
brought in. Doing things for yourself, being 
competent, marks a good American. I cannot 
regard the shortage of household labor as a 
great calamity. In the first place it touches few 
families, and besides where there is a shortage 
lessons of self-help can be learned. Oh, boys 
and girls, plan to be useful, cheerfully helpful, 
at home! As the days pass, don’t you observe 
that your fathers and mothers have a trifle less 
snap, less of what is called resiliency ? 


HOLIDAYS AND SERVICE 


ee ELP them out; bear 
ea H' their burdens, which 
a° Ad are mostly carried for 

q your sake, with a smile—and 
- don’t spoil your service by 
seeming to be doing it as a 
favor! The time will come 
when you would give much, 
very much, to have your best- 
beloved with you to do for 
them little things or big things, anything. And 
so, while you have opportunity, be thoughtful 
first of all to those at home. 

As a boy, among other vacation pastimes, I 
worked in a grocery store, helped the sexton 
of the Baptist church and looked after the 
house outside. Even to-day I believe I could 








throw just enough sweet potatoes 
into a basket to make the pota- 
toes weigh twelve and a half 
pounds, which used to be sold 
for a quarter—but that was very 
long ago! 

Yes, every boy or girl reader 
who has a long vacation coming 
should settle on a definite inter- 
est, an interest with a must in it, for the 
holiday. Let it first help the family, making 
the home people freer, so that they will not 
dread your vacations but welcome them as 
happy times, not times of vexation brought on 
by young people with nothing in particular to 
do. I once heard dear old Senator Hoar say that 
there is no sadder sight than ‘‘a reformer in 
search of a grievance.’’ There is another sight 
as pathetic, and that is a vacaticnist in seareh 
of a diversion. 

Most of my readers belong to a privileged 
class—the class of summer resters. Many boys 
and girls have no summer or winter rest. 
Despite the splendid efforts made to prevent 
child labor, many young lives lose the sunshine 
of school or holiday by enforced toi. That is 
still another reason why we should in a sense 
consecrate our holiday, regarding it as a time 
of personal improvement, coupled with cheery 
service in the family, the neighborhood and 
perhaps in the city or town where we live. 
When Labor Day comes, if we have passed a 
proper holiday, we shall be glad to go back to 
regular routine. Plan, every one of you, to go 
back with bodies unsmirched by self-indul- 
gence, minds unclogged by sloth and hearts 
full of appreciation and sympathy. That will 
come if, having seen their value now in ad- 
vance, we spend our days well, not heedlessly 
fritter them away. There is a fine Eastern 
challenge that says: 





Listen to the exhortation of the Dawn! 

For it is life—the very life of life. 

In it lie all the varieties and realities of your 
existence ; 

The bliss of growth, 

The splendor of beauty, 

The joy of action. 

Look well, therefore, to this day. 

For to-day well lived makes every yesterday 
a dream of happiness 

And every to-morrow a vision of hope. 

Such is the salutation of the Dawn. 


THE SALT OF CHARACTER 


ENTLE and young read- 
~~ er, you who are just 
finishing school for this 


year, who have worked hard 
and won your promotion free 
from summer study, I think I 
see you frowning just a bit! 
You think that I have trapped 
you into a serious lecture, even 
though I began by weleoming 
the vacation, our vacation, .with a hurrah; you 
think that I have wet-blanketed the summer 
time with petty rules! Indeed, I would not do 
that either to your vacation or to mine. No one 
covets vacations more than I do. But we must 
have salt in ourselves, the salt of determined 
character. Work is the salt that keeps life 
wholesome ; and as most of our time is bound to 
be work touched with leisure, so a happy vaca- 
tion must be leisure touched with work. 

Purposely, I have avoided scheduling your 
summer days for you. I would not murder 
pleasure by primness or dull it by over- 
standardization. Remember the motto, ‘‘ Love 
God—and do as you please.’’ Let us who revere 
clean hands and a pure heart plunge in and 
enjoy ourselves without looking inside our 
minds. Sometimes we must needs be abased, 
sometimes we are permitted to abound. It is as 
right to abound with carefree joy as it is manly 
to bear bad times with fortitude. Hurrah! I 
say again, for my vacation and your vacation, 
which comes in the blessed month of June. 
But every day in the year let us remember 
to pay rent for living. In midsummer let us be 
clear-eyed and full of purpose. Let us through- 
out the vacation have salt in ourselves. 








barn and sheds stood out sharp and distinct. 
Not a hint of danger was there even in the 
shadows of the barnyard. 

About eleven o’clock I decided to go to bed. 
A thought occurred to me, and I went to the 
door and called Tige. He came from his cus- 
tomary bed under the lilacs, wagging his tail 
expectantly. I threw my arms round his burly 
neck and felt a relieved sense of companion- 
ship. It was queer I had not thought of calling 
him in before! So comforting was his presence 
that I decided to keep him in the house all 
night. ‘*If they come,’’ I said aloud, ‘‘they’ll 
know that you ought to be round somewhere; 
and if they can’t find you, that’ll worry them. ’”’ 

So I took him upstairs and made him crawl 
under the bed. Then I lay down ms being 
tired, soon fell asleep. 

It was some time later when I was awakened 
by the motion Tige made in crawling out from 
veneath the bed. I glanced toward the window. 
‘1ge was outlined there in the square shaft of 
moonlight, peering tensely toward the barn. I 
knew instantly that he had detected something 
Wrong. Slipping quickly out of bed, I knelt 
beside him and followed his gaze. The barn 
and sheds, flooded in moonlight, cast dense 
shadows. A heavy silence hung over the barn. 





‘*‘What is it, Tige?’’ I whispered anxiously. 

Tige growled, and the hair on the back of 
his neck stood up stiffly. Tingling with alarm, 
I sprang up. 

‘«They’re there!’’ I cried in a whisper. ‘‘I 
know they’re there, but I’m going to make 
sure. Down, Tige; don’t you make any noise. ’’ 

Creeping downstairs, I made my way to the 
telephone, muffled the bells with my fingers 
and turned the crank. There was no response ; 
the wires had been cut. Now I knew for sure 
that the robbers were at the barn. 

With a great effort I drove the whirling 
emotions of fright from my brain and steadied 
my mind to think. Uppermost was this one 
thought: ‘‘I must prevent them from taking 
the horses—but how ?’”’ Much as I had dreaded 
this very thing, I had not planned what to do 
in case it happened. I realized that I was 
merely a boy of fifteen against a dangerous 
gang of thieves. I knew that besides cutting 
the wires they had taken other precautions to 
render me helpless. They would certainly be 
watching the house, and if I emerged from it 
I should run a serious risk of being shot. Mr. 
Smith had saved himself only by leaping back 
into the house. I had almost decided that I was 
trapped and that it was useless for me to try 





to save our horses when like a flash I thought 
of the tunnel. Through it 1 could get out of 
the house unseen ! 

I began to plan rapidly. From the cave door 
I could step directly into the protecting dark- 
ness of the orchard. Then, by following the 
orchard, I could get within a few feet of the 
barn. From that position the barn doors would 
be in plain sight. I would take my shotgun— 
and there was Tige, massive, and savage to 
intruders. 

The success of my plan depended on my being 
able to surprise the thieves and to drive them 
off in a panic before they found out that I was 
only a boy and alone. But the odds were fear- 
fully against me, and if they caught me—I set 
my teeth to keep from shuddering. I would 
not let them catch me. As a last resort, I could 


hide deep in the orchard where they would 


have hard work to find me. 

Taking my shotgun from its hook, I loaded 
it and then filled my pockets with shells. With 
an impressive ‘‘To heel!’’ for Tige’s benefit, 
I opened the trapdoor and descended into the 
cellar. I groped my way through the tunnel 
and into the cave. Moving cautiously up the 
steps to the open door, I walked softly out into 
the protecting darkness of the orchard; then, 





holding my breath for fear that I snap a twig 
and attract the attention of a guard, I crept 
softly down among the trees toward the barn. 

At last I saw what I had been expecting to 
see, and my heart leaped into my throat. On 
the farther side of the barn, away from the 
house, was a group of mounted men holding a 
small herd of horses in check. Another of the 
bandits was working at the barn door. I almost 
had to choke Tige in order to keep him quiet 
as we crept nearer and nearer. Now I was less 
than thirty feet from the barn, and I could 
hear the low, gruff voices of the men. 

With a little thrill of elation I paused beside 
a stump. I could not have chosen a better 
moment for the attack. The horses that the 
men were herding were mingling with the 
ones that they were riding. They were all 
grouped compactly round the barn door, and 
a quick attack was bound to throw them into 
confusion. 

Kneeling behind the stump, I raised the 
barrel of my shotgun with my right hand. I 
was holding Tige with my left. 

‘tNow, Tige, sick ’em! get ’em!’’ I whis- 
pered and released my hold on the eager dog. 

Like a dart he started for the barn with his 
head low; in another second he was among 








them, a hurtling giant of fury, cutting right 
and left with his teeth. At the same instant I 
fired my shotgun. 

There was instantly a pandemonium of sur- 
prised yells and oaths. The horses, squealing 
in terror, fairly crowded over one another as 
Tige bit their heels and flanks. 

For one brief moment, in spite of the plung- 
ing, kicking horses, Tige’s savage attack and 
the rain of buckshot from my gun, the robbers 
fought stubbornly. They tried to shoot Tige, 
but he was leaping and dodging too swiftly; 
they fired repeatedly in my direction, but the 
frantic lunging of their ponies unsteadied their 
aim and the bullets sped harmlessly past me. 
I knew that, at that short range, some of the 
shots from-my gun must be wounding them 
severely, dnd I began to tremble at their stub- 
bornness in refusing to be driven away. 

At my third shot one of the robbers cried 
out and clung weakly to his saddle. The charge 
had taken him square in the hip. At that 
their courage seemed to wilt; the leader shouted 
an order, and they all rode hurriedly away. 
Tige, in his fury, followed them; I called to 
him, but he was too much. excited to hear. 

The robbers were gone as suddenly as they 
had come. The last I heard of them was the 
rush of their ponies’ feet on the farther edge 
of the orchard, and the crack of their pistols 
as they fired at Tige. 

I leaned against the stump, weak and trem- 
bling, and reflected sorrowfully that the robbers 
would be sure to stop and take vengeance on 
my faithful dog. But in a few moments he 
came limping up through the orchard. 

**Good old Tige,’’ I cried joyfully, ‘‘did they 
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hurt you?’’ He was holding up a bleeding 
foot; but I was much relieved to find that the 
bullet had merely scratched the skin. 

I gathered my wits together. It was impor- 
tant that I should warn the sheriff, so that he 
could pick up the trail close behind the robbers. 
I hunted along the telephone wires until I 
found the place where the thieves had cut it. 
The break was between the house and the 
road, and I finally succeeded in patching it with 
some wire that we had at the barn. Then I 
called the sheriff in his home at Cleatdale, the 
county seat. I told him my story and answered 
his quick questions. 

My part of the affair was done. I knew that 
the sheriff would act quickly. I knew, too, that 
the story would be all over Cleatdale by morn- 
ing, and that mother and father would be sure 
to hear it and be worried. I was right. Just at 
dawn, when I was at the barn, I heard the 
telephone ringing insistently. Hurrying to the 
house, I answered it. My father’s voice, wor- 
ried and anxious, came to me over the line. 

‘*Ts that you, son? Are you all right?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ I answered proudly, ‘‘Tige and the 
horses and I are all safe and sound.’’ 

Father’s questions rushed after one another 
until I had told the story .in detail. 

‘*Did they catch the robbers?’’ I demanded 
when I got the chance for a question. 

‘* No,’’ replied father, ‘‘ the sheriff picked 
up a few stolen horses that the thieves had 
been herding, but the men ‘slipped through 
their hands. But they won’t ever come back 
again, since they ran into some interference, ’’ 
he prophesied confidently and, I thought, even 
proudly. And indeed they never did. 


LIBERTY 


‘By Theodore Goodridge Roberts 


Chapter Six, in which Dave Hammer gets his commission 


Y the middle of Jan- 

uary, 1916, Peter was 

in London again, now 
minus one leg but otherwise 
in the pink of condition. 
Davenport, with his crutch 
and stick and shadowing 
valet, visited him daily in 
hospital. He and Peter wrote letters to Beaver 
Dam—and Peter wrote a dozen to Stanley. 

Capt. Starkley-Davenport had power. War-- 
broken and propped between his crutch and 
stick, still he was powerful. A spirit big enough 
to animate three strong men glowed in his 
weak body, and he went after the medical offi- 
cers, nursing sisters and V. A. D.’s of that 
hospital like a lieutenant general looking for 
trouble. He saw that Peter received every 
attention, and then that every other man in 
the hospital received the same—and yet he was 
as polite as your maiden aunt. Several medical 
Officers, including a colonel, jumped on him— 
figuratively speaking—only to jump back again 
as if they had landed on spikes. 

As soon as he regarded Peter as fit to be 
moved he took him to his own house. There 
the queer servants waited on Peter day and 
night, in order of seniority. They addressed 
him as ‘‘Sergt. Peter, sir.’’ 

Over in Flanders things had bumped and 
smashed along much as usual since Christmas 
morning. Mr. Scammell had read his promotion 
in orders and the London Gazette, had put up 
his third star and had gone to brigade as staff 
captain, Intelligence; and David Hammer, 
with the acting rank of sergeant major, carried 
on in command of the battalion scouts. Hiram 
Sill had been awarded the Distinguished Con- 
duct Medal for his work on Christmas morning 
and the two chevrons of a corporal for his work 
in general. A proud man was Corp. Sill, with 
that ribbon on his chest. 

The changes and chances of war had also 
touched Dick Starkley and Frank Sacobie. 
Lieut. Smith had persuaded Dick to leave the 
scouts and become his platoon sergeant; Sacobie 
was made an acting sergeant—and the night of 
that very day, while he was displaying his new 
chevrons in No Man’s Land, he received a 
wound in the neck that put him out of the line 
for two weeks. 

Henry Starkley—a captain now—managed to 
visit the battalion about twice a month. It was 
in the fire trench that he found Dick one mild 
and sunny morning of the last week of Feb- 
ruary. The brothers grinned affectionately and 
shook hands. 

‘*Peter has sailed for home, wooden leg and 
all,’’ said Henry. ‘‘I got a letter yesterday 
from Jack Davenport. Except for the sneak- 
ing Hun submarines, Peter is fairly safe 
now.’”’ 

‘**T hope he makes the farm, ’’ said Dick. ‘‘He 
was homesick for it every minute and working 
out crop rotations on the backs of letters every 
night, in the line and out—except when he was 
fighting.’’ 

‘*There was something about you in Jack’s 
letter. He says that offer still stands, and he 
seems as anxious as ever about it.’’ 

Dick sat down on the fire step, thrust out 





his muddy feet on the duck boards and gazed 
at them. He scratched himself meditatively in 
several places. 

‘*T’d like fine to be an officer,’’ he said at 
last. ‘‘ Almost anyone would. But I don’t want 
to leave this bunch just now. Jack’s crowd 
will want officers in six months just as much 
as now—maybe more; and if I’m lucky—still 
in fighting shape six months from now—I’ll be 
better able to handle the job.’’ 

‘*T’ll write that to Jack,’’ said Henry. ‘‘He 
will understand—and your platoon commander 
will be pleased. He and the adjutant talked to 
me to-day as if something were coming to you 
—a D. C. M., I think. What happened to your 
first adjutant, Capt. Long, by the way ?’’ 

‘*Long’s gone west,’’ replied Dick briefly. 

‘*I’m sorry to hear that. Shell get him?’’ 

‘*No, sniper. He took one chance too many. ’’ 

‘*T heard at brigade on my 
way in that your friend, Dave 
Hammer, has his commission. 
I wonder if they have told 
him yet.’’ 

‘Good! Let’s go along and 
tell him.. He is sleeping in 
to-day. ’’ 

They found Dave in his little 
dugout, with the mud of last 
night’s expedition still caked 
on his person from heel to 
head. His blankets were cast 
aside, and he lay flat on his 
back and snored. His snores 
had evidently driven the pro- 
prietors of the other bunks out 
of that confined place, for he 
was alone. His muddy hands 
clasped and unclasped. He 
ceased his snoring suddenly 
and gabbled something very 
quickly and thickly in which 
only the word ‘‘wire’’ was 
recognizable. Then he jerked 
up one leg almost to his chin 
and shot it straight again 
with terrific force. 

‘“*He is fighting in his 
dreams, just the way my old 
dog Snap used to, ’’ said Dick. 
‘‘We may as well wake him 
up, for he isn’t resting. ’’ 

**Go to it—and welcome,’’ 
said Henry. ‘‘It’s an infantry 
job.’’ 

Dick stooped and cried, 
‘* Hello, Dave!’’ but the sleep- 
er only twitched an arm. 
‘*Wake up!’’ roared Dick. 
‘*Wake up and go to sleep 
right!’’ The sleeper closed his 
mouth for a second but did 
not open his eyes. He groaned, 
muttered something about too 
much light and began to snore 
again. Dick put a hand on his 
shoulder — and in the same 
breath of time he was gripped 
at wrist and throat with fin- 
gers like iron. Grasping the 





hand at his throat, Dick 
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pulled a couple of the fingers clear. ‘Then the 
sleeper closed his mouth again and opened his 
eyes wide. 

**Oh, it’s you, Dick!’’ he said. ‘‘Sorry. Must 
have been dreaming. ’’ 

He sat up and shook hands with Henry. 
When he heard of his promotion he blushed 
and got out of his bunk. 

‘*That’s a bit of cheering news,’’ he said. 
‘*T’ll have a wash on the strength of that, and 
something to eat. Wish we were out, and I’d 
give a little party. Wonder if I can raise a set 
of stars to wear to-night, just for luck.’’ 

Henry went away half an hour later, and 
Dick returned to the fire trench. Capt. Keen, 
the adjutant, came looking for Hammer, found 
him still at his toilet and congratulated him 
heartily on his promotion. 

‘*Come along and feed with me, if you have 
had enough sleep,’’ said the adjutant. ‘‘The 
colonel wants to see you. He had a talk with 
you yesterday, didn’t he— about to-night’s 
job?’’ 

‘*Yes, sir; and it will be a fine job, if the 
weather is just right. Looks now as if it might 
be too clear, but we’ll know by sundown. I 
was dreaming about it a while ago. We were 
in, and I had a big sentry by the neck when 
Dick Starkley woke me up. I had grabbed 
Dick.’’ 

‘* The colonel is right,’’ said Capt. Keen. 
‘* You’re working too hard, Hammer, and 
you’re beginning to show it; your eyes look 
like the mischief. This fighting in your sleep 
is a bad sign.’’ 

‘*The whole army could do with a rest, for 





that matter,’’ replied Hammer, ‘‘ but who 
would go on with the work? What I am wor- 
rying about now is rank badges. I’d like to 
doll up a bit for to-night. ’’ 

They went back to the sandbagged cellar 
under the broken farmhouse that served as 
headquarters for whatever battalion held that 
part of the line. On their way they had bor- 
rowed an old jacket with two stars on each 
sleeve from Lieut. Smith; and in that garment 
Dave Hammer appeared at the midday meal. 
The colonel, the medical officer, the padre and 
the quartermaster were there. They congratu- 
lated Dave on his promotion, and the colonel 
placed him at his right hand at the table on 
an upended biscuit box. 

The fare consisted of roast beef and boiled 
potatoes, a serviceable apple pie and coffee. 
The conversation was of a general character 
until after the attack on the pie—an attack 
that was driven to complete success only by 
the padre, who prided himself on the muscular 
development of his jaws. The commanding offi- 
cer, somewhat daunted in spirit by the pastry, 
looked closely at the new lieutenant. 

‘*' You need a rest, Hammer,’’ he said. 
‘* Keen, didn’t I tell you yesterday that 
Hammer must take a rest? Doc, just slant an 
eye at this young officer and give me your 
opinion. Doesn’t he look like all-get-out?’’ 

‘*Looks like get-out-of-the-front-line to me, 





sir,’’? said the medical officer. ‘‘A couple of 
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INTO THE TRENCH TUMBLED ANOTHER FRITZ 








weeks back would set him on his feet. You 
say the word, sir, and I’ll send him back this 
very day.’’ 

‘*But the show!’’ exclaimed Hammer. ‘‘I 
must go out to-night, sir!’’ : 

‘*‘Hammer is the only officer with his party, 
sir,’’ said Capt. Keen to the colonel. ‘As you 
know, sir, we held the organization down this 
time to only one officer with each of our four 
parties—because officers are not very plentiful 
with us just now.’’ 

‘*That’s the trouble!’’ exclaimed the colonel. 
‘*They hem and haw and chew the rag ‘over 
our recommendations for commissions and keep 
sending us green officers from England who 
don’t know the fine points of the game. So 
here we are forced to let Hammer go out to- 
night, when he should be in his blankets. But 
back he goes to-morrow!’’ 

Dave had intended to sleep that afternoon, 
but the excitement caused by the news of his 
promotion made it impossible. He who had . 
never missed a minute’s slumber through fear 
of death was set fluttering at heart and nerves 
by the two worsted ‘‘pips’’ on each sleeve of 
his borrowed jacket. The coat was borrowed 
—but the right to wear the stars was his, his 
very own, earned in Flanders. He toured the 
trenches—fire, communication and support— 
feeling that his stars were as big as pie plates. 

Sentries, whose bayonet-tipped rifles leaned 
against the parapet, saluted and then grasped 
his hand. Subalterns and captains hailed him 
as a brother ; and so did sergeants, witha ‘‘sir’’ 
or two thrown in. As Dave passed on his 
embarrassed but triumphant way down the 
trench his heart pounded as no peril of war 
had ever set it pounding. No emperor had ever 
known greater ache and uplift of glory than 
this grand conflagration in the heart and brain 
of Lieut. David Hammer, Canadian Infantry. 

He visited his scouts; and they seemed as 
pleased at his ‘‘pips’’ as if each one of them 
had got leave to London. Even Sergt. Frank 
Sacobie’s dark and calm visage showed flickers 
of emotion. Corp. Hiram Sill, D. C. M., who 
visioned everything in a large and glowing 
style, saw in his mind’s eye the King in Buck- 
ingham Palace agreeing with some mighty 
general, all red and gold and ribbons, that this 
heroic and deserving young man should cer- 
tainly be granted a commission for the fine 
work he was doing with the distinguished 
scouts of that very fine regiment. 

‘*T haven’t a doubt that was the way of it,’’ 
said Old Psychology. ‘‘People with jobs like 
that are trained from infancy to grasp details; 
and I. bet King George has the name of every 
one of us on the tip of his tongue. You can bet 
your hat he isn’t one to give away Distin- 
guished Conduct Medals without knowing 
what he is about.’’ 

Hiram joined in the laughter that followed 
his inspiring statements; not that he thought 
he had said anything to laugh at, but merely 
to be sociable. 

That ‘‘show’’ was to be a big one—a brigade 





affair with artillery codperation. The battalion 
on the right was to send out 
two parties, one to bomb the 
opposite trench and the other 
to capture and demolish a 
hostile sap head—and together 
to raise Old Ned in general 
and so hold as much of the 
enemy’s attention as possible 
from the main event. The bat- 
talion on the left was to put 
on an exhibition of rifle, 
machine-gun and trench-mor- 
tar fire that would assuredly 
keep the garrison opposite 
occupied with its own affairs. 

As for the artillery, it had 
already worked through two 
thirds of its elaborate pro- 
gramme. Four nights ago it 
had put on a shoot at two 
points in the hostile wire and 
front line, three hundred yards 
apart, short but hot. Then it 
had lifted to the support and 
reserve trenches. Three nights 
ago it had done much the 
same things, but not at the 
same hours, and on a wider 
frontage. The enemy, sure of 
being raided, had turned on 
his lights and his machine 
guns on both occasions — on 
nothing. He could do nothing 
then toward repairing his 
wire, for after our guns had 
churned up his entanglements 
our machine guns played upon 
the scene and kept him be- 
hind his parapet. The batter- 
ies had been quiet two nights 
ago, and Fritz, expecting a 
raid in force, had lost his 
nerve entirely. Our eighteen 
pounders had lashed him at 
noon the next day, and again 
at sunset and again at eleven 
o’clock; and so he had sat 
up all night again with his 
nerves. 

At four o’clock in the af- 
ternoon of this day of Dave 
Hammer’s promotion the 
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THE PASSENGER TRAIN STOOD ON THE CROSSING; -A CROWD THRONGED THE STATION PLATFORM 


WHEN THE BRAKE CHAIN STUCK | 
By JM.Grigg 


way equipment runaway cars and run- 

away trains were common, especially in 
the mountains, to-day such mishaps are rare. 
‘The equipment has been improved ; the grades 
are not so steep; in mountainous regions sid- 
ings have been built that, if a train should 
break away, head the runaway uphill again. 
Yet just such an accident did occur not long 
ago in flat prairie country. The ingenuity with 
which Snarkie Stevens met the emergency is 
the excuse for telling the story. 

In Morning Sun, where the accident took 
place, there was a yard in which cars were 
switched. Two switchmen, Jim Casehagen 
and Harry Stevens, were working in the yard 
with old Cap Reno, the engine foreman. Case- 
hagen and Reno had had long experience; but 
Stevens, who was called Snarkie by his mates, 
was @ young man who had been switching 
only for a few months. 

Not many weeks before Snarkie had made a 
bad blunder that old Cap Reno had ridiculed. 
Neither the thought that Cap’s taunt was 
entirely good - natured nor the excuse of his 
own limited experience consoled the young 
fellow. His pride was injured, and he burned 
with desire to redeem himself. 

Beginning in the yards northeast of town, 
the track made a long easy turn for about two 
miles into a stretch of straight track where a 
short distance farther on the rails intersected 
those of another road. The passenger station 
stood at the crossing, and the other road was 
not protected by an interlocking plant or by 
derailing switches. 

From the yard to the crossing there was a 
slight downgrade—so slight that scarcely any- 
one outside the engineering department knew 
that it existed. 

One afternoon in midsummer a flat car heav- 
ily laden with lumber had to be switched at the 
top of this grade. The car was to be stored 
temporarily, and with Casehagen at the brake 
wheel it had been kicked in on the adjoining 
track. Instead of coming to a quick stop, it rolled 
so freely and so far that Snarkie, watching from 
some distance ahead, suspected that something 
was wrong. Casehagen, with his hair flying 
in the wind, had braced his foot against the 
load, and without noticeable effect was jerk- 
ing harder and harder at his brake stick. 

Snarkie edged instinctively toward the rail. 


A vay aul in the old days of poor rail- 


‘Casehagen shouted. Without thought 





He watched the ap- 
proaching car, expect- 
ing every moment to 
see the load brought 
under control. Yet the car came on 
without slowing down. 

‘* Stuck! Brake chain is stuck! ’’ 


Snarkie swung on like a cat and 
clambered up beside his comrade. 

‘*Can’t we fix it?’’ he asked, trying the 
brake wheel himself and finding it immovable. 

‘*No; there’s a knot or a kink in the chain 
where it runs over the pulley. ’’ 

Snarkie bent down to investigate the trouble; 
but the hitch, whatever it was, was out of reach 
from the draft rigging. 

‘*Ié won’t run far,’’ said Casehagen, who 
with the other railway men held a long- 
standing belief that cars would not run by 
gravity through Morning Sun. 

But in a short time the two men noticed that 
instead of falling off the speed was actually 
increasing. They realized, too, that the car 
would run through the switch that turned the 
passing track into the main track. 

‘*Tt’s lined up for the main,’’ said Case- 
hagen, indicating the switch ahead. ‘* We’ll 
have to get off if we don’t want this lumber 
unloaded on us.’’ 

‘*What if she runs through?’’ said Snarkie. 
**One of us ought to stay on. We can’t let her 
run wild through town.’’ He pulled out his 
watch. ‘‘ Man!’’ he cried. ‘‘ The passenger 
train! We’ll crash into it at the Mayfair Cross- 
ing! You get off—I’ll ride round the curve if 
she gets through the switch!’’ 

He tried to crowd his comrade to the step, 
but Casehagen would not desert him. They 
were then almost upon the switch and they 
had barely time to scramble back to the rear 
end. The next instant the car ran up to the 
switch points. It lurched heavily and creaked 
in all its timbers, and a sound of something 
breaking proclaimed that the weaker steel was 
yielding. The car went through, emerged with 
all wheels on the rails and rolled out on the 
main line. 

With a sense of impending disaster the men 
resumed their places at the head of the load. 
Snarkie looked round, then tapped his com- 
rade’s shoulder and pointed off across the coun- 
try. A thin, low line of smoke was visible. 
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Snarkie knew that it 
was the smoke of the 
passenger train that 
stopped on the crossing 
at that time each day. Calculating 
rapidly —a mile and a half: three 
minutes—he estimated that the run- 
away would crash into the train. 

‘*Maybe she won’t run that far,’’ 
Casehagen said. 

But there was no sign of slackening speed. 
That happened to be an easily rolling car; the 
grease was hot in the journal boxes, and the 
wheels turned with little friction. Indeed, 
both men realized that the speed was steadily 
increasing. A long dust cloud trailed out 
behind. 

In panicky haste they tried once more to 
dislodge the kink in the chain, but soon gave 
up the task in despair. 

‘*How could we get word to the crossing?’’ 
Snarkie asked, thinking maybe a remote pos- 
sibility lay in that idea. 

‘*T’o phone is the only way I know,”’’ replied 
Casehagen. ‘‘ The car will get there before 
either one of us could reach a telephone. It’s 
out of the question. ’’ 

Casehagen did little more than try the use- 
less brake wheel now and then, but Snarkie 
was of a different turn of mind—more persist- 
ent, more resourceful. He would not give up 
the fight until failure was an actual fact. 

‘*There must be a way, if only we could 
think of it!’’ he exclaimed. 

Yet, for all his thinking, the distance be- 
tween them and the crossing lessened at undi- 
minished speed. Once it had been a mile— 
now it was three quarters of a mile—now half 
a mile. 

Half a mile! In one minute they would 
crash into the passenger train. In desperation 
Snarkie realized that he must go at the prob- 
lem differently. They must do one of two 
things: either cause the passenger train to 
move, or stop the runaway. The first was im- 
possible. The only thing remaining was to stop 
the car. But how? By holding their hats 
against the wind? Snarkie laughed bitterly. 
That seemed as good a way as any he could 
think of. 

How did people stop moving things, anyway, 
Snarkie asked himself. Why, they set some- 
thing to drag—a sail, an anchor, a chained 
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wheel—something to drag on the ground. What 
could they hang out to drag? 

As he asked himself the question the runa- 
way turned the last of the curve. The crossing 
came into view not more than a quarter of a 
mile distant. The passenger train stood on the 
crossing; a crowd thronged the station plat- 
form. 

Casehagen turned white as he looked, but 
Snarkie merely tried to make his brain work 
faster. What could they put out to drag? The 
distance diminished to about an eighth of a 
mile; then, with the sharpness of a bugle call, 
the idea came to him. 

**Quick! Quick !’’ he cried. ‘‘Do just what I 
do!’’ 

With a bound he reached the top of the 
lumber and motioned Casehagen to the side 
opposite. Seizing a stick of hard pine, he 
dropped it through one of the iron stirrups 
that had been left vacant when the load was 
staked. With a shock the timber bit into earth 
and heaved a wave of dirt and gravel into 
the air. The first timber snapped off with the 
strain, but Snarkie quickly thrust another 
through. It stood the strain without cracking. 
Meanwhile Casehagen had caught the idea and 
was doing the same thing on the other side of 
the car. 

With the two timbers ploughing deep fur- 
rows in the dirt beside the rails, the runaway 
did not move another hundred feet. In fact, it 
stopped so suddenly that the two men were 
almost thrown down. 

From the station, which was barely two 
hundred feet farther on,a breathless and excited 
crowd poured up the track eager to learn the 
details of the accident. In the other direction 
the switch engine, with old Cap Reno on the 
footboard, appeared, nosing round the curve, 
He was looking for the runaway. As the old 
engine foreman came elbowing through the 
crowd he saw in what manner the two men 
had stopped the car. 

‘*Which one of you thought of that?’’ he 
asked. 

Casehagen indicated Snarkie and added, 
‘*We’d have been smashed to bits, too.’’ 

Old Cap beamed. ‘‘Snarkie, you’ve got a 
pretty good head, after all, my boy,’’ he said. 

Snarkie tried to appear merely grateful for 
the compliment; but inwardly he was warmed 
with the satisfaction that comes of achievement. 





batteries went at it again, smashing wire and 
parapets with field guns and shooting up reg- 
istered targets farther back with heavier metal. 
When hostile batteries retaliated, we did coun- 
ter-battery work with such energy and skill 
that we soon had the last word in the argu- 
ment. The deeds of the gunners put the in- 
fantry in high spirits. 

The afternoon grew misty ; shortly after five 
o’clock there was a shower. At half past seven 
scouts went out from the 26th and the battalion 
on the right and, returning, reported that the 
wire was nicely ripped and chewed. At eight 
the battalion on the left put on a formidable 
trench - mortar shoot, which quite upset the 
nerve-torn enemy. Then all was at rest on that 
particular piece of the western front—except 
for the German illumination—until half past 
twelve, 

Half past twelve was Zero Hour. A misty 
rain was seeping down from a slate-gray sky. 
Six lieutenants in the fire trench of two bat- 
talions took their eyes from the dials of their 
wrist watches, said ‘‘time’’ to their sergeants 
and went over, with their men at thejr heels 
and elbows, The two larger parties from our 
battalion were to get into the opposite trench 
side by side, there separate one to the left and 
one to the right, do what they could in seven 
minutes or until recalled, then get out and run 
for home with their casualties—if any. They 
were to pass their prisoners out as they col- 
jared them. The smaller parties were made up 
of riflemen, stretcher bearers and escorts for 





the prisoners. The raiding parties were com- 
manded by Mr. Hammer, with Sergt. Sacobie 
second in command, and Mr. Smith, with 
Sergt. Richard Starkley second in command. 
Corp. Hiram Sill was in Hammer’s crowd. 

Capt. Scammell from brigade, the colonel 
and the adjutant stood in the trench at the point 
of exit. Suddenly they heard the dry, smashing 
reports of grenades through the chatter of 
machine-gun fire on the left. The bombs went 
fast and furious, punctuated by the cracks 
of rifles and bursts of pistol fire. S. O. S. 
rockets went up from the German positions; 
and, as if in answer to those signals, our bat- 
teries laid a heavy barrage on and just in rear 
of the enemy’s support trenches. The colonel 
flashed a light on his wrist. 

‘¢ They have been in four minutes,’’ he 
said. ‘ 

At that moment a muddy figure with black- 
ened face and hands and a slung rifle on his 
back scrambled into the trench, turned and 
pulled something over the parapet that 
sprawled at the colonel’s feet. 

‘*Here’s one of them, sir; and there’s more 
coming,’’ said the man of mud. ‘‘Ah! Here’s 
another. Boost him over, you fellers, ’’ 

Into the trench tumbled another Fritz, and 
then a third, and then a Canadian, and then 
two more prisoners and the third Canadian. 

‘*Five,’’ said the last of the escort. ‘‘Us three 
started for home with eight, but something hit 
the rest of ’em—T-M bomb, I reckon.’’ 

‘‘Sure it was,’’ said the Canadian who had 





arrived first. ‘‘Don’t I know? I got a chunk 
of it in my leg.’? He stooped and fumbled at 
the calf of his right leg. The adjutant turned 
a light on him, and the man extended his 
hand, dripping with blood. 

‘*You beat it for the M. O., my lad,’’ said 
the colonel. 

Five more prisoners came in under a guard 
of two; and then six more of the raiders ar- 
rived, two of whom were carrying Lieut. 
Smith. The lieutenant’s head was bandaged 
roughly, and the dressing was already soaked 
with blood. 

‘*We did them in, sir,’’ he said thickly to 
the colonel. ‘‘ Caught them in bunches—and 
bombed three dugouts. ’’ 

He was carried away, still muttering of the 
fight. By that time the majority of the other 
parties were in. Several of the men were 
wounded—and they had brought their dead 
with them, three in number. The Germans 
had turned their trench mortars on their own 
front line from their support trenches. 

‘*They’re not all in yet,’’ said Capt. Keen. 
‘*Hammer isn’t in.’’ 

Just then Dick Starkley slid into the trench. 

‘*That you, Dick? Did you see Mr. Hammer? 
Or Frank Sacobie? Or Bruce McDonald ?’’ 

‘*T have McDonald—but some one’s got to 
help me lift him over,’’ said Dick breathlessly. 
‘*Heavy as a horse—and hit pretty bad!’’ 

Two men immediately slipped over the top 
and hoisted big McDonald into the trench. 
Hiram Sill put a hand on Dick’s shoulder. 





‘* Dave Hammer and Sacobie,’’ he whis- 
pered, ‘‘are still out. Hadn’t we better —’’ 

‘*Right,’’ said Dick. ‘‘Come on out.’’ He 
turned to Capt. Scammell. ‘‘ Please don’t let 
the guns shorten for a minute or two, sir; Sill 
and I have to go out again.’’ 

Without waiting for an answer they whipped 
over the sandbags. Hiram was back in two 
minutes. He turned on the fire step and received 
something that Dick and Frank Sacobie lifted 
over to him. It was Dave Hammer, unconscious 
and breathing hoarsely, with his eyes shut, 
his borrowed tunie drenched with mud and 
blood and one of his bestarred sleeves shot 
away. Capt. Scammell swayed against the 
colonel and, for a second, put his hand to his 
eyes. 

‘*Steady, lad, steady,’’ said the colonel in a 
queer, cracked voice. ‘‘Keen, tell the guns to 
drop on their front line with all they’ve got— 
and then some.’’ 

To the whining and screeching of our shells 
driving low overhead and the tumultuous 
chorus of their exploding, passed the undis- 
mayed soul of Lieut. David Hammer of the 
Canadian Infantry. 

Heedless of the coming and going of the 
shells and the quaking of the parapet, Sacobie 
sat on the fire step with his hands between his 
knees and stared fixedly at nothing; but Hiram 
Sill and young Dick Starkley wept without 
thought of concealment, and their tears washed 
white furrows down their blackened faces. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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GEN. ALVARO OBREGON 


FACT AND COMMENT 


T isn’t the rooster’s early rising that makes 
him unpopular; it’s his talking about it. 


Squirrels, heedless, gnaw the Chestnuts brown; 
Man looks Up to see who shook them Down. 


F you are the kind of man that waits for 
things to come your way, you should at 
least try to find the right place to wait in. 
HE business of raising sunken ships prom- 
ises to be so lucrative that a number of 
companies have been formed for that purpose 
alone. Great Britain has recovered more than 
five hundred of the six thousand ships that it 
lost during the war, and the salvage companies 
of the United States plan to raise all American 
craft that they can find, unless the difficulties 
are insurmountable. 


F any one of our readers is intending to 

emigrate to Montana to run for office, we 
advise him first to change his name, unless it 
already begins with an early letter of the alpha- 
bet. At the recent Presidential primary in that 
state certain managers—what an apt designa- 
tion of them !—chose as their candidates eight 
men, not one of whose names begins with a 
letter farther along in the alphabet than D. 
The names appear on the ballot in alphabetical 
order, and experience shows that few voters 
take the trouble to find out who are the best 
men on the ticket, but mark those whose 
names stand first. 


EN in the navy resented the order forbid- 

ding them to keep diaries during the 
war, but after a certain engagement a British 
ship picked up a floating sea chest in which 
there was a diary full of information that 
would have been invaluable to the Germans. 
Writers charged the censors with stupidity be- 
cause they deleted imaginary incidents from 
short stories, but the Germans published broad- 
cast as examples of British treachery fiction 
passed by the censors as too Iudicrous to be 
taken seriously. The censors made mistakes, 
but not nearly so many as some people would 
have us believe. They had a difficult work to 
do and on the whole did it well. 


OC,’ ‘* Hitechy-Koo,’’ ‘‘Ipso Facto,’’ 
‘*Cabbage’’ and ‘‘Cyarter’’ are some of 
the friendly nicknames by which members 
of the United States Senate are informally 
known. ‘‘Hitchy-Koo’’ is Senator Hitchcock 
of Nebraska; ‘‘Cabbage’”’ is Senator Lodge of 
Massachusetts ; ‘‘Ipso Facto’’ is Senator E. D. 
Smith of South Carolina; ‘‘Doc’’ is Senator 
France of Maryland; and ‘‘Cyarter’’ is Sena- 
tor Carter Glass of Virginia. There also are 
‘*Mutt,’’ ‘‘Jeff,’’ ‘‘Hog-eye,’’ ‘‘Sweetheart, ’’ 
‘*The Boy Orator,’’ ‘‘The Migratory Bird’’ 
and ‘‘The Kentucky Gambler,’’ to mention no 
others. The New York Times, in which the 
list appears, does not reveal the identity of them 
all; some of the nicknames, it implies, reflect 
too sharply on those who go by them. 
OME one should write a book on the 
Romance of Real Estate. Even the least 
comprehensive volume would touch both trag- 
edy and comedy and be full of interest. Some 
thirty years ago, when James Gordon Bennett 
went up to what is now Herald Square and 
put up the new building for his newspaper, 
all New York laughed at him for moving so 
far uptown ; yet the other day the building in 
the block front on the west side of Broadway 
from Thirty-third to Thirty-fourth streets was 
leased for a term of years at an aggregate 
rental of eleven million dollars. Since the 
Herald Building was erected, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Station, the Hudson and Manhattan 
tubes and the interborough subway have made 
that neighborhood the very heart of New York 
City. On the same day a former saloon keeper 
at the corner of Frankfort and William streets 





heard an auctioneer knock down for $638 a| 
property for which, six years ago, the saloon 
keeper had refused $75, 000. 


o 9? 


REVOLUTION IN MEXICO 


OR Americans who believe that the dem- 
F ocratic form of government is, as it were, 
divinely ordained to elevate mankind, 
the neighboring republic of Mexico has always 
been a death’s- head at the political feast. 
Popular institutions never have taken root 
there ; elections are a farce; the form of democ- 
racy is insisted upon, but the spirit is lacking. 
As the time for the next presidential election 
approached, the usual situation disclosed itself. 
The administration was understood to have its 
candidate whom it meant to put into office. 
The other candidates in their turn followed 
the time-honored manceuvre of starting a rev- 
olution. No one had any idea that a fair and 
honest election could be held, that the mass 
of the voters would know how to vote if the 
chance were offered them, or that a candi- 
date opposed to the administration could be 
peacefully seated if he were elected. The 
Mexican people are no better fitted to run a 
genuinely popular government than they were 
fifty years ago. There is no reason why they 
should be, for popular education, on which 
alone democratic government can be based, 
has not prospered under Diaz or Huerta or 
Carranza. President Madero was genuinely 
interested in education, but he had not the 
rough strength to keep himself in power. 

Carranza fell before the revolutionary forces 
that assailed his government because when the 
test came he had no elements of real strength— 
no admirers and few friends. Gen. Obregon, 
the most conspicuous of his enemies, is a good 
soldier and something of a popular hero, 
whereas Carranza is a civilian and a cold- 
blooded one at that. Nor was Carranza a suc- 
cessful president. He showed a good deal of 
diplomatic subtlety and some skill in playing 
off antagonistic forces against one another, but 
he never succeeded in establishing a firm con- 
trol over the entire country. The financial sit- 
uation has gone from bad to worse under his 
management, the commercial enterprises of the 
country have been hampered at every turn, 
and his administration of affairs has been 
crafty rather than able and effective. Ameri- 
cans, who know that he has always been 
coldly suspicious of the United States, and 
that he was as friendly as he dared to be 
with Germany while we were at war with it, 
will not be deeply troubled at his disappearing 
from office. 

Obregon, who seems most likely to emerge 
from the confusion either as president or as 
the real power behind the president, would 
make a much more dashing figure in office than 
Carranza made. He would probably be better 
disposed toward this country, although it is 
not safe to count much on that. That he will 
make any serious attempt to improve political 
and educational conditions in Mexico is un- 
likely. They may become temporarily worse, 
for there may be an armed struggle between 
Gen. Obregon and Gen. Gonzalez for power. 
In general, Mexico will go on much as it has 
since the overthrow of the long Diaz régime, 
until another strong man like Diaz— with 
more ambition, let us hope, for the spiritual 
and intellectual regeneration of his country— 
shall find his way to power. 


e ¢ 
SPEAKING ABOUT THE CENSUS 


‘< EGALOMANIA’’—a word built up 

M of two Greek words, though the 

Greeks never heard it— means a 

passion for what is big. It is a prevalent 
American disease. 

The Constitution requires that there be a 
census once in ten years to ascertain the pro- 
portion in which Representatives shall be as- 
signed to the several states. The people of each 
state are anxious that the census shall show a 
large increase of the population, in order that 
they may keep their representation in Con- 
gress or increase it. A laudable reason, per- 
haps; but population is not the only or the 
best evidence of the influence of a state in 
Congress. There are small states whose dele- 
gations at Washington outweigh those of other 
states that are ten times as large. It will bea 
fine thing when the people of every state try 
to send better men to Washington rather than 
to send more men of mediocre ability. 

There is rivalry, too, between the cities. 
What is the advantage or the satisfaction of 
living in a city of 610,000 population instead 
of one of 605,000? Every tenth year St. Louis 
and Boston are in a stew over the order in 
which they shall stand in the census. It is a 





question not of greatness but of mere bigness, 
and bigness carries no advantage. As Whitman 
wrote: 


A great city is that which has the greatest men 

and women. 

If it be a few ragged huts, it is still the greatest 

city in the whole world. 

The small cities and towns suffer from the 
same mistaken ambition. There are thousands 
of towns, which used to be comfortable and 
prosperous, full of delightful homes, pleasant 
society and beautiful scenery, that have been 
transformed into ugly factory cities, overrun 
by an unruly alien population, simply because 
some go-ahead young local politician, afflicted 
with megalomania, persuaded the people to 
become ‘‘enterprising’’ and make the town 
bigger. 

The dwellers in those pleasant hamlets where 
the census reports an increase of 1.15 per cent, 
or no inectease at all, are not to be commiser- 
ated but congratulated. 


o¢? 


THE LEGITIMATE LAUGHING- 
STOCK 


AUGHTER is the great dissolvent, the 
¥ great lubricant. Without it the world 
would be inconceivably hard and dry 
and barren. It relieves the social strain, offers 
a charming, flower-strewn path to close ac- 
quaintanee, turns aside anger, mellows greed 
and care and ambition, throws quarrels into 
the dust heap and gives friendship new and 
pleasant zest and permanence. Laughter is 
the sunshine of life. 

But even laughter has its rough lining. 
Those who most abound with it and who are 
most gifted in its various charm are likely to 
be thoughtless in the use of it. It is such a 
treasure in itself, so profitable and so delight- 
ful, that it is welcomed from any source, and 
we turn too easily not only to simple, natural, 
wholesome laughter but to laughter that is 
harsh, bitter and even cruel. When we get our 
laughter from the doings of others—and every- 
one’s doings supply enough of it to those who 
know how to look—we are liable to wound and 
injure, not with the least intention of doing 
so, but merely because we are thinking more 
about our laughter than about their lives, 
more about laughter than about love. 

But there is one legitimate laughing-stock, 
one at which we may laugh all day and most 
of the night and do no harm, one on which we 
can exercise all the cruelty we please and not 
be cruel. That is ourselves. We can say the 
sharpest, harshest things on that topic; but 
we know that we shall not say them, or, if we 
do, shall say them in such a way as to get the 
maximum of amusement with the minimum 
of damage. 

We can laugh at our mistakes, and what a 
field it is! Plenty of kind friends will laugh at 
them for us, if we do not, and often by the 
very fact of laughing at them we remedy them, 
so far as they can be remedied. We can laugh 
at our sufferings; even when they are strange 
and terrible laughter will win more sympathy 
than wailing. At any rate it will help us to 
bear and perhaps to forget. 

Above all, we can laugh at our triumphs 
and successes. That is the most difficult. But 
here again our friends will gladly help us. If 
we forestall them, it wonderfully increases 
their tenderness. To view our greatest achieve- 
ments under the aspect of eternity is certain to 
make them and us gently ridiculous, and there 
is no better cure for the dreadful plague « 
self-conceit. 

oe 8 


REFORMING THE CALENDAR 


\ \ pean the earth first began its majestic 
annual circuit of the sun it made a 
great mistake in not completing the 

trip in an exact multiple of the time it took to 

revolve on its axis. Instead of doing so, it used 
up a trifle more than a quarter of a day that 
it might have saved if it had hurried a bit. 

There are two ways of stating that surplus 

fraction of a day, but the difference in accu- 

racy between them is so slight that it takes 
three thousand years to amount to a whole day. 

The year we use in our calendar is 365.25636 

days ; or 365 days, 6 hours, 9 minutes, 9 seconds. 

Even if we were to drop the fraction, the 
365 is divisible neither by twelve, the number 
of the months, nor by seven, the number of 
days in a week; so it is no wonder that men 
have floundered in. devising a calendar and 
have produced nothing that is not confusing, 
hard to remember and different year from 
year. Our months are not only irregular but 
irregularly irregular. The first four months of 
the year are of three different lengths. 
Suggestions of reform, which have been 





much discussed abroad, are all based on the 
same general principles, but they differ in 
details. The one point on which all of the 
plans agree is that the year should be divided 
into four series of three months each of 30, 
30, 31 days respectively. Thus each season 
would have thirteen weeks. That accounts for 
364 days and leaves to be disposed of one day 
in each of three years and two in the fourth 
year. It is agreed that such extra days should 
be counted neither in a month nor in a week, 
but should be outside both. 

The simplest plan would be to make them 
extra days at the end of the year, or at the 
beginning,—which would be the same thing, 
—and so to add them to what is already a 
holiday season. If we should do that, every 
year would begin with a Sunday, and the day 
of the week and the day of the month would 
be the same every year. Memorial Day would 
always fall on Thursday, and Christmas al- 
ways on Sunday. In considering a reform of 
the calendar, however, we have to keep in 
mind that a large part of Christendom observes 
a church year in which there are movable 
feasts, depending especially upon Easter and 
Whitsunday.. The Jewish Passover is always 
near the Christian Easter, but rarely coincides 
with it. But since the holy days were intended 
to be commemorative anniversaries, there is 
no longer any reason why they should be 
movable. The method of fixing them is a her- 
itage from the old Jewish calendar, which de- 
pended on the moon and had thirteen months. 

If the day of the week and the day of the 
month were unchanged from year to year, the 
feasts could be fixed on certain days of certain 
months, like Christmas. To bring that about 
one scheme proposes to change the time of the 
beginning of the year to March—a return to 
the old system, which was in use as lately 
as when George Washington was born. Then 
Easter would always be on April 12; Whitsun- 
day would be the annual spare day between 
May 31 and June 1; and ‘‘leap day’’ would 
come at the end of February, which would 
then be the last month of the year. 

M. Flammarion, the French astronomer, has 
a@ more radical proposal. He would begin the 
year at the vernal equinox, give new names 
to all the months and place Easter at the end 
of his new first month. It is unlikely that any 
such plan, making serious changes in the 
habits and thoughts of many hundred million 
people, will be adopted ; but the simpler changes 
suggested would be easily understood and easily 
accepted. °° 


POLAND AND RUSSIA 


F anyone thought that Trotzky’s victories 
[ver Kolchak and Denikine were owing 

to the excellence of the Red army, the 
result of the Polish campaign in the Ukraine 
will undeceive him. Inadequate supplies and 
a lack of fighting spirit among the soldiers 
accounted for the collapse of Kolchak and 
Denikine. The Russians care little for fighting 
in any case, but care especially little for fight- 
ing under generals whom they suspect of 
friendliness to the old régime. 

When the Bolshevik army is faced by men 
who have any martial spirit, any military 
discipline, any supply of ammunition, it melts 
away. Gen. Pilsudski seems to have had no 
difficulty in pushing the Red lines round in 
any way he pleased. He was too wise to push 
them in the direction of Moscow. Kiev and 
Odessa, a friendly understanding with the 
Ukrainians and access to the food supplies of 
southern Russia, the only part of the old 
empire that can produce a surplus of food, 
were his objects. He appears to have obtained 
them. If Poland can find the wherewithal to 
pay, its food situation will be considerably 
improved by the Polish march to Kiev, unless 
Pilsudski and Petlura fall out again over the 
frontiers of Poland and Ukrainia and begin 
a fresh war. On the other hand, the loss of 
Ukrainia is rather a serious matter for Lenine. 
He had none too much food for his people 
even while his authority nominally extended 
over the wheat country round Kiev. Expelled 
from that, he and his followers must draw 
their belts tighter. 

But the situation in Poland is by no means 
agreeable. The country suffers from the eco- 
nomic prostration, the financial inflation, the 
industrial unrest and confusion that agitate all 
the rest of central Europe. Peace and recon- 
struction are sadly needed, and yet the mili- 
tary burden of the army cannot be lifted: The 
Poles dare not relax their defense against 
Bolshevik penetration. Flushed with patriotic 
enthusiasm, they are inclined to push their 
boundaries farther east than wisdom and per- 
haps justice would recommend. On those level 
prairies there is no natural frontier where 
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they can check their advance; even if there 
were, the army could hardly be kept in hand 
unless it were advancing. Alone of all the 
mid-European armies it is eager, restless, 
ready to fight. 

The difficulty is that Poland has not the 
economic strength and the political security 
necessary to sustain such an army; it is not 
in a condition to administer the regions that 
the army is able to occupy. The Allies are in 
a measure to blame for the situation, for they 
have never made any adequate attempt to set 
limits to Poland on the east, or to dissuade 
Gen. Pilsudski from overdoing the business of 
conquest. Unfortunately, conditions are con- 
tinually urging him onward. He feels no 
confidence in the sincerity of Lenine’s over- 
tures for peace ; he knows the insecurity of the 
Polish frontier on the east; he feels the pres- 
sure of an eager national ambition surging 
upward after two centuries of repression. His 
dream, no doubt, is of a Poland that shall 
lead an economic and political confederation 
reaching from Finland to Roumania and dis- 
placing Russia forever from the headship of 
the Slav peoples. The chances for his tem- 
porary success are good; it remains to be seen 
whether Poland has the political capacity to 
make permanent its restored status in central 
Europe. It failed once before when the aus- 
pices were more favorable; but everyone who 
admires the brilliancy and gallantry of the 
nation will hope that it may keep its independ- 
ence, whatever may befall its dreams of power. 


So 
CURRENT EVENTS 


(From May 13 to May 19) 


ONGRESS.—On May 15 the Senate 

adopted the Knox resolution declaring the 
war with Germany and Austro-Hungary at an 
end. The vote was 43 to 38. It also passed 
the bill requiring that the date when goods 
enter cold storage be plainly marked on them, 
and limiting the period of storage to a year, 
and the bill providing retirement pensions for 
civil employees of the government.— The 
House voted against making the war-time 
restrictions on passports permanent and in- 
sisted on putting the free-seed provision back 
into the agricultural appropriation bill. —— 
The President vetoed the legislative, executive 
and judicial appropriation bill on the ground 
hat the bill gave to committees of Congress 
improper control over certain activities of the 
executive department. The bill was not passed 
over his veto.——The Republican members of 
the House voted in caucus in favor of the 
relief legislation advocated by the American 
Legion. Secretary Houston sent to the caucus 
a letter protesting against a general money 
bonus, however financed. ——Secretary Daniels 
continued his testimony before the Hale com- 
mittee, in answer to the charges made by 
Adm. Sims against the conduct of the Navy 
Department during the war. An investigating 
committee of the House reported that the gov- 
ernment had wasted millions in establishing 
nitrate plants during the war. The Democratic 
members of the committee dissented. 

S 

HE RAILWAYS. — The railway heads 

appealed to Congress for, assistance to en- 
able them to break the freight congestion that 
hampers business everywhere. The roads need 
226,000 new cars, they said, and several thou- 
sand new locomotives. They also aske1 the 
interstate commerce board to put a temporary 
embargo on non-essential freight in order to 
release cars for coal, grain and other necessa- 
ries. 

Ss 


HE SOCIALISTS. — At their national 
convention the Socialists voted down a 
motion made by Mr. Victor Berger to with- 
draw from the communistic Third Interna- 
tional of Lenine and Trotzky. They voted to 
adhere to the International, but without in- 
dorsing the ‘‘dictatorship of the proletariat’ 
as a necessary step toward Socialism. 
so] 
EAGUE OF NATIONS.—The Council of 
the League of Nations met at Rome on 
May 14. Sig. Tittoni was chosen to preside. 
it voted to request President Wilson to call a 
meeting of the Assembly of the League, but 
\t some other eity than Washington. It replied 
‘o Moscow that any delegation that the League 
sent to investigate and report on conditions in 
Russia must be received without conditions. 
—-Switzerland, by general plebiscite, voted 
to join the League of Nations. The majority 
Was 93,720 votes. ° 


\\ J. EXICO. —AIj, or nearly all, the members 
1Vi. of President Carranza’s cabinet fell into 
‘he hands of the revolutionists, but Carranza 
iimself was still at liberty in the hills between 
Mexico City and Vera Cruz.—Gen. Pablo 
‘ronzalez announced that he would not be a 

indidate for the presidency at the election in 





‘uly. Pelaez, the dictator of the Tampico oil 


region, has declared his adherence to the rev- 
olution. —— Mexico City was reported orderly, 
and preparations were making for the convo- 
cation of the Congress on May 24. 
eS 
INERS AND DETECTIVES FIGHT. 
On May 19 twelve men were killed at 
Matewan, West Virginia, in a street battle 
between detectives who were evicting the fam- 
ilies of union miners who have been dismissed 
from the employment of the coal company and 
citizens of the town. Among those shot was 
the mayor of Matewan. 
eS 
— —The Parliamentary elections just 
held resulted in a decided victory for the 
Seiyu-kai, or government party. It is probable 
that Premier Hara will retain his office. 
e 


RELAND.—Armed and masked men raided | 
fifty police barracks and twenty income tax | 
offices and partly or wholly destroyed them) * 


on May 13. Two days later there were serious 
riots in Londonderry between Sinn Fein par- 
tisans and loyalists, and a policeman was 
killed. It was announced that Gen. Macready 
intended to replace the constabulary with 
troops in the restless districts, but that he 
would not proclaim martial law. The move- 
ment for the dispossession of all landowners 
and the division of the land among landless men 
gathers strength, although the leaders of Sinn 
Fein do not openly support it. In the remote 
districts it is accompanied by persistent terror- 
ism and occasional murder. 
s 


ETOED BILLS.—On May 19 Gov. Smith | 


of New York vetoed the bills barring 
Socialists from office and the Socialist ticket 
from elections as well as the Lusk bills, which 
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were referred to in The Companion of May 20. | 


Ss 


RANCE.—The strike of railway and trans- | 


port workers gradually waned before the 
firm policy of the government. When, on May 
18, the Chamber of Deputies met, the ministry 
presented a bill providing for the control of the 
roads by a commission made up of workmen, 
administrative officials, members of parliament 
and representative business men. 

So] 

ERMANY.— The French and Belgian 

troops that have been occupying German 
cities east of the Rhine were withdrawn on 
May 17. —— Forty-six Germans, including 
Prince Ernst of Saxony, Gen. von Biilow, 
Col. von Seydlitz and several submarine com- 
manders, are to be put on trial before the 
Supreme Court at Leipzig for cruelties perpe- 
trated during the war.——Recent elections 
held in various German states show a decrease 
in the Moderate vote and the growth of the 
Radical or the Conservative parties. 

e 

HE PEACE.—The British and French 

premiers met at Hythe, England, on May 
14. They diseussed the matter of reparation 
payments by Germany, and decided to fix them 
at $28, 500,000,000. They also agreed to permit 
Germany to issue bonds to cover its indebted- 
ness to the Allies, payable in annual install- 
ments. The conference to be held with the 
Germans at Spa was postponed until June 21. 
—The conference over Fiume between the 
Italian and Jugo-Slav representatives came to 
an end. No settlement appears to have been 
reached. e 


USSIA.—The report that the Poles and 
the Ukrainians had taken Odessa was 
premature. When this record closed, the city 
had not been occupied, and the Polish troops 
were held in the neighborhood of Kiev to face 
the threat of attack from a reinforced Bolshe- 
vist army. ——It was reported from Helsingfors 
that Lenine had thrown the directors of the 
Russian Coéperative Societies into prison on 
the charge that they had ‘‘conspired with the 
Entente to overthrow soviet government by 
economie means. ’’ He also arrested seventy-five 
Jews, delegates to the All-Russian Zionist Con- 
gress at Moseow. Martial law was proclaimed 
in the provinces of central and northern Russia 
and Archangel. —— Russian and Tatar forces 
of Bolshevist sympathies have demanded that 
Armenia surrender the province of Karabagh 
to them and permit them to cross from Azer- 
baijan, which is a soviet state, to Anatolia, 
where they wish to codperate with the Turk- 
ish Nationalists under Mustapha Kemal. So 
far the Armenians and 
the Georgians, who are 
acting with them, have 
been able to keep the 
Reds at bay. Bolshevist 
troops have also seized 
the Persian port of 
Enzeli on the Caspian 
Sea, and are very nearly 
in touch with the Brit- 
ish forces in northern 
Persia. e 


ECENT DEATH. 
On May 16, Levi P. 
Morton, former Governor of New York and 
Vice President of the United States, aged 96. 








LEVI P. MORTON 


Bump-less Riding 
New 7riplex Springs 


UST as the old-fashioned sedan chair, sup- 
ported at each end, held the passenger free 
from the jar of road bumps, so the new T77p/ex 
Springs of the Overland Four-Door Sedan per- 
mit passengers to ride over the ruts, cobbles 
and bumps with smooth-road comfort. 


These radical springs are attached diagonally 
at both ends of a 130-inch Springbase, giving 
Overland the steadiness and road holding abil- 
ity of large cars of long wheelbase. Yet it has 
the lightweight, ease of control, and low fuel 
and tire expense of 100-inch wheelbase. 


The Overland Four- Door Sedan is a car 
of the highest character in every detail of its 
complete equipment, which includes Auto- 
Lite starting and lighting. 


As men take pride in its sturdy perform- 
ance, so women delight in its ease of control 
and ‘its many niceties, such as dome light, silk 
curtains, adjustable sliding windows and velour 
upholstery. 


Overland Sedan is a car which combines to 
a remarkable degree, refinement of style and 
gratifying economy of operation. 





WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO,-OHIO 


Sedans, Coupes, Touring Cars and Roadsters 


WILLys-OVERLAND LimITED, Toronto, CANADA 
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JUST MAN IT 


FIRE was destroying the village. There 
was no water system, no chemical 
equipment or other modern apparatus 
for fire fighting. A few men had tried 
to work the old village hand engine 
but had given up because it leaked 

and appeared to be out of order. There were not 
enough men to work the little machine that the 
life-savers had brought, and, though individuals 
were trying to save what they could from their 
burning homes, no common effort of any kind was 
being made against the flames. 

No one saw the steamer Virginia plowing up the 
river, but a few minutes later a ringing cheer 
sounded, and the people turned and saw three 
companies of soldiers from the fort racing up the 
hill toward the village. 

One company clambered over houses with buck- 
ets, axes and wrecking bars to destroy or save as 
ordered, and two companies manned the idle fire 
engines. Soldiers leaped to the machines wher- 
ever they could lay a hand, and some who could 
not get outside the handles got inside. Others got 
on top and locked arms simply to hold the jumping 
machines down. When one man quit a dozen tried 
to get his place. The work that had been impos- 
sible for a few men was fun for the crowd, and 
two powerful streams of water were quickly 
thrown upon the flames. Before the people could 
realize it, the fire was out and the danger was over. 

There had been nothing really the matter with the 
old machines. They simply needed to be manned. 
The same is true in many a situation to-day. Sin 
sweeps through our villages and into our lives 
because, for one reason, we are not willing to co- 
operate with the church in its fight against it. 
People say that the church has failed because it 
has poor preachers ; that the parish quarrels; that 
there is no vested choir. 

True, the meetinghouse is a bit old-fashioned, 
like the old hand fire engine; but all that it needs 
is men. If you man it, it will work as well as ever. 
If every one of us does his part, the church will 
successfully combat the forces of sin that too often 
have swept through our village and our homes. 


6 ¢ 
AUNT MINA’S ROCKING - CHAIR 


OR as many years as Judith and Ruth 
and John could remember Aunt Mina’s 
rocking-chair had been a byword in 
the Vinton family. Some one was al- 
ways saying, “Remember Aunt Mina’s 
rocking-chair.” 

Aunt Mina lived alone until she was seventy- 
eight years old in the same house that her parents 
had lived in before her, with the same furniture 
in the same places, and she spent the greater part 
of her solitary day in the same rocking-chair by 
the same window. As she grew older she felt the 
cold more, and people said she ought to have a 
furnace put into the house. Other houses round 
hers had long since had furnaces installed; but 
Aunt Mina would not listen to the arguments for 
a furnace. It could not be set up, she said, because 
the register in her sitting room would have to come 
up where the rocking-chair stood, and she could 
not bear to move the chair. It had always been 
where her mother used to have it, and it must 
always stay right there. 

So Aunt Mina endured the cold and enjoyed the 
rocking-chair for many years; but at last common 
sense yielded to sentiment. She moved the rock- 
ing-chair and put in the furnace and enjoyed life 
more than ever. “How foolish I’ve been all these 
years! Why didn’t I move that rocking-chair be- 
fore?” she exclaimed. And one of her final com- 
ments on life was, “If a thing’s in your way, I’ve 
learned you’ve got to move it.”’ 

That is why Aunt Mina’s rocking-chair became 
a family institution in the Vinton family. When 
Judith wailed that she never could speak her first 
piece before the whole school, her mother told her 
the story of Aunt Mina’s rocking-chair. ‘‘Let’s pre- 
tend,” mother said, “that instead of the rocking- 
chair that was in the way of the furnace register 
there is fear in a little girl’s mind that won’t let 
the piece come out. Aunt Mina moved the rocking- 
chair out of the way. Can’t the little girl push fear 
out of the way?” The next day everyone spoke of 
how well Judith Vinton spoke her piece. 

It was a long time ago that Judith first heard 
about Aunt Mina’s rocking-chair, and she and 
Ruth and John have heard about it many times 
since. When John, the youngest, was ready to fol- 
low his sisters to college, there were unexpected 
reverses that did not leave the means to send him. 
Must he give up his ambition of getting a college 
education? He thought of Aunt Mina’s rocking- 
chair and resolved to move the financial obstacles 
out of the way. He would work hard for a year, 
then enter college and work his way through. John 
always said it was Aunt Mina’s rocking-chair that 
made a man of him. 


























“ABE LINKHORN’S” BOYHOOD 


NTERESTING details in the boyhood of Abra- 
I ham Lincoln have recently been made public 

for the first time by Mr. Arthur E. Morgan, a 
civil engineer, who met in the Ozark Mountains a 
doctor, whose mother, Sophie Hanks, was Lin- 
coln’s cousin and lived in his father’s family until 
she was married. From the doctor and from two 
other children of Sophie Hanks Mr. Morgan 
learned various things, hitherto unknown, about 
the early life of the great President. 

The belief that Lincoln was a sickly child, says 
Mr. Morgan in the Atlantic Monthly, does not 
find support in the stories told by the doctor’s 
mother, who grew up with him. ““He was very firm 
and straight,” both physically and morally. He 
“grew up very early,” and was large for his years. 
“If anyone was expert at any Kind of athletics, 
Abe could do it better.” 

“I’ve heard mother say many a time,” the doc- 
tor related, ‘‘that Abe would stand flat on his feet 
and lean back till his head touched the floor. He 
hunted a great deal, too. I remember mother 
telling about the first time he killed a turkey. He 
brought it home and told the people all evening 
about killing that turkey, and when he went to 
sleep he talked in his sleep about it most of the 
night. The folks deviled him in the morning for 
talking about the turkey in his sleep.” 

Another commonly accepted belief that the doc- 
tor vigorously resented is that which holds Lincoln 
to have been sober and gloomy. According to the 
traditions of this family, he was just the reverse 
—bright, full of life and of fun, and very talkative. 
“He was quick to learn, forgot nothing, and always 
wanted to tell what he knew.” The doctor gave 
many examples of Abe’s weakness for interrupt- 
ing a conversation when the speaker, in relating 
some incident, departed in some measure from 
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JUNE 


ROWING 


In June the crews are 
oul, 
The racing shells 
between its leafy shores, 
The forward swing with 
backs between the knees, 


The strong pull through, 
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the truth or omitted some item of the account that 
he considered to be important. ‘‘And when the 
company had left,” the doctor said, “Uncle Tom 
would talk to Abe about ‘putting in’ when older 
people were talking.” This tendency to break into 
a conversation was considered as Abe’s outstand- 
ing fault. 

He did not like girls’ company, but was ‘‘a great 
fellow to be with the boys.’’ He would go to all the 
dances in the country, but would not dance. Off at 
one side, with the boys gathered round him, he 
would tell-jokes and funny stories, and would re- 
late what he had read. For their further edifica- 
tion he would turn handsprings, stand flat-footed 
and lean back until his head touched the ground, 
and perform many other athletic stunts. Some- 
times at such dances “it would be hard to get 
enough boys to stand for a set,” because Abe’s 
company was more interesting. At wrestling, ‘‘no- 
body ever throwed Abe unless he was a heap 
bigger than him.”’ 

The self-reliance so evident in later life was ob- 
servable during Lincoln’s boyhood, as the follow- 
ing story indicates. It was at the time of Thomas 
Lincoln’s trip down the river after the death of 
Lincoln’s mother, and before Thomas was married 
the second time. 

**When Uncle Tom went away,” says the doctor, 
“he left Abe and his sister and my mother there, 
and left one hog in the pen. It was a big, fat hog 
that would weigh nigh two hundred pounds. He 
said that if they got out of feed they could go over 
and get Mr. Greathouse to kill the hog for them. 
When the hog was needed, Abe said they wouldn’t 
go get Greathouse to kill the hog. He went over 
to Greathouse’s when Mr. Greathouse wasn’t to 
home, and Mrs. Greathouse let him take the gun. 
He must have been a little feller, ’cause ma said, 
when she saw him coming, the shot pouch hung 
almost to his knee. 

“Abe took the gun out to the pen and pointed it 
through the rails—so—and took aim and shot the 
hog dead. Then he and my mother went into the 
pen and tried to take the hog out, but they couldn’t 
budge it. So they went and got some boards and 
put them down in the pen, and they had the water 
already hot, and they took the entrails out, and 
cut it up right there in the pen, and carried it out 
in pieces.” 
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THE HARD PART OF IT 


CCORDING to Mr. Theodore M. Knappen, 
Washington correspondent of the New York 
Tribune, Vice President Marshall has ever 

made light of himself as a Presidential substitute, 
and he likes to poke fun at his office now and then, 
as in the following story: 

One day Mr. Marshall went into his office in the 
Capitol, just off the Senate Chamber, and found a 
tourist sitting at his desk writing. Slight of figure 
and not at all prepossessing in manner, the Vice 
President was taken by the man at the desk for 
another one of those thousands who annually 
make the pilgrimage to the great Capitol. 

“Thought I’d just write the folks and tell them 
that I was sitting at the Vice President’s desk,” 
he explained. After five or ten minutes he said, 
“Now, would you like to sit down in the Vice Pres- 
ident’s chair?’ 

Mr. Marshall sat down and went to work. 

“You act just as if you were the Vice President,” 
commented the man who had surrendered the 
place of honor. 

“That’s the hard part of it,” answered the Vice 
President. 

o 9 


THE OLDEST AMERICAN HISTORICAL 
DOCUMENT 

NE of the most stimulating historical contro- 

versies in many years, says Museum Work, 

concerns the authenticity of the Kensington 

Rune Stone. Twenty-one years ago a farmer near 

Kensington, Minnesota, brought the stone to light, 
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FRONT AND SIDE VIEWS OF THE 
KENSINGTON RUNE STONE 


but the scholars who saw it pronounced it a for- 
gery. So the owner used it as a doorstep for his 
granary until nine years ago, when a Norwegian 
historical writer and orchardist of Door County, 





Wisconsin, Mr. H. R. Holand by name, obtained it 
for study. The stone is thirty inches long, seventeen 
inches wide and seven inches thick, and is almost 
covered with runic characters, which Mr. Holand 
has translated as follows: 

‘Eight Goths and twenty Norsemen on explora- 
tion journey from Vinland through the western 
region. We had camp by two skerries one days 
journey north from this stone. We were out and 
fished one day. When we came home found ten 
men red with blood and dead. Ave Maria! Save 
from Evil. Have ten of our party by the sea to look 
after our vessels 14 day journey from this island. 
YEAR 1362.” 

Naturally, it was not admitted without debate 
that the oldest American historical document 
dealing with the coming of the white men to this 
country had been discovered in the heart of the 
continent. The lively controversy that followed in 
time made the stone known round the world. 

In the December issue of the Wisconsin State 
Magazine, Mr. Holand for the first time assembles 
the historical evidence, which in his opinion indi- 
cates that this mid-continental episode recorded 
on the Rune Stone is one of the links in the chain 
of Norwegian explorations in the Western world 
that began in the tenth century and included 
Greenland, Vinland and the mysterious Merkland, 
or America. 

9 © 


A YOUNG NATURALIST 


F all his bird’s-nesting exploits the one 
that Frederick C. Selous, the great African 
hunter, considered as his finest achievement 

was his visit during his school days to the heronry 
at Coombe Abbey. Coombe Abbey, his biographer 
explains, was about fifteen miles from Rugby, and 
it was during Selous’s second year there that he 
noticed a number of herons flying over the park 
where the abbey stood. He investigated and dis- 
covered the heronry on an island in the middle of 
a large sheet of water. 

Consulting an ornithological work, Selous learned 
that herons are very early breeders, and, obtaining 
leave to be absent on March 7, he took the first 
trainto Coombe Abbey. It was a bitterly cold day, 
and when, after making his way cautiously across 
the park, he reached the bushes on the edge of the 
lake he found that there was a fringe of ice along 
the shore. Under cover of the bushes, he stripped 
to the skin and waded in. Once out in deep water, 
he was able to use a strong side stroke, and he 
soon reached the island. 

He selected the tree that seemed the easiest to 
climb, and, naked as he was, lost no time in scram- 
bling to the nests among its branches. There were 
four eggs in each of the two nests that he inspected, 
and, transferring them to an empty sponge bag, 
which he carried in his teeth, he reached the 
ground again without cracking a single egg. Mak- 
ing sure that no one was in sight in the park and 
still holding the bag in his teeth, he recrossed the 
lake to the mainland, where he lost no time in 
pulling his clothes over his wet and shivering 
limbs. Though his teeth were chattering, his heart 
was full of joy, and he thought little of his per- 
sonal discomfort. Early in the afternoon he re- 
ported to the housemaster without giving any 
details of his day’s ramble. 

Had not the Rugby school at that time boasted 
a natural history society, of which Selous was a 
prominent member, the incident might never have 
been known, but at the next evening meeting of 
the society Selous, in the innocence of his heart, 
exhibited the great blue eggs. An undermaster 
forced the boy to surrender them, but later they 
were given back to him. 
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BEING THANKFUL 


: ID you have a nice Thanksgiving?” asked 
the new neighbor shyly of Mrs. Tootle. 
“Oh, we had a gorgeous time!” sighed 
Mrs. Tootle. ‘My family is getting so large lately 
that it was quite a party.” 

“I’ve noticed—that is, so many people seem to 
live with you,” said the new neighbor diftidently. 
“Surely those great men aren’t your sons?” 

“Oh, those are my two brothers,” explained Mrs. 
Tootle with pleased alacrity. “They’re bachelors, 
you know, and boarding is so high and the food so 
bad, and I felt that they were so lonely, that I’ve 
had them live with me for several years. They 
aren’t much trouble, really. Of course Charles 
always has to have steak for dinner; but it takes 
so little to please a man that I never grudge the 
extra. They do eat an awful lot, and butter and 
eggs are so high; but then, they’re my own broth- 
ers, so what’s the difference?” 

“Don’t you charge them board?” inquired the 
neighbor, aghast. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Tootle reluctantly. “They said 
they wouldn’t stay if I didn’t. I charge them five 
dollars a week,” she went on apologetically, “but 
that includes their washing and mending or I 
wouldn’t take so much.” 

“My goodness!” breathed the new neighbor. 
“And you have two daughters?” 

“The short one is my daughter Amy,” explained 
Mrs. Tootle. “The tall one is a friend of hers at art 
school who is here for two years to study. I thought 
of the temptation to a young girl alone in a board- 
ing house and I just told Amy to bring her along 
until she got through with her school work.” 

“And don’t you charge her board?” 

“Well, I didn’t expect to, but she insisted on it, 
so I told her three dollars a week would cover it. 
You know how a young girl always has plenty of 
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places to put any extra money. I bought a velvet 
dress for Amy last week, and I thought Lura 
might feel slighted without one, so I got her one, 
too. She was so pleased!” 

“T should think she might be!” cried the new 
neighbor. “You had how many for Thanksgiving?” 

‘*Well, there was Mr. Tootle and I, and the girls, 
and .a couple of young men for them; and my 
brothers—they each invited another man. We had 
ten. It was real homy. My sister invited me over 


‘| to her house for dinner, but of course I didn’t go.” 


“Why not, for pity’s sake?” 

“Well, I couldn’t very well bring all the crowd 
over. She did tell me to bring Mr. Tootle and Amy, 
but I wasn’t going to leave those brothers of mine 
and that girl to shift for themselves. I’d have loved 
to go, for I haven’t eaten a dinner I didn’t cook 
myself for ten years.” 

“Why, you poor thing!” cried the new neighbor 
indignantly. “You bring Mr. Tootle and Amy over 
for dinner to-morrow, and let those brothers of 
yours eat out somewhere. Bring Lura, too, if you 
don’t want to turn her loose!”’ 

“T’d love to come for dinner; indeed I would,” 
said Mrs. Tootle, “but I guess I can’t to-morrow. 
Lura is bringing home a friend—I like her to feel 
she can—and I promised her I[’d make mince pie. 
Of course, when she goes, and if my brothers get 
married, [’ll have it real easy; but I guess I won’t 
enjoy it anyhow; I’m too used to a crowd.” 

“Your brothers won’t get married,” said the 
neighbor, bitterly. ‘‘They have it too easy —and 
cheap—with you.” é 

“Oh, I’m glad to hear you say so!’ cried Mrs. 
Tootle. “I’m only too thankful I can make their 
lives a little happier. I’ve always been afraid 
they’d marry some designing woman for their own 
unhappiness. Do you really think they won’t?” 

“I’m sure of it,” said the new neighbor, firmly. 
“Don’t you worry, Mrs. Tootle! You can go on 
being thankful for your brothers for years and 
years yet.” 

Se ¢ 


LIFE IN ESTHONIA 


STHONTA, one of the new republics of the 
E Baltic, was formerly one of the provinces of 
Russia. In Mr. Nevin O. Winter’s account 
in Travel there is a very interesting glimpse of an 
unfamiliar land. Esthonia cannot be called beauti- 
ful, he says, for it has neither the rugged pictur- 
esqueness of the mountains nor the well-cultivated 
and prosperous appearance of flat countries, such 
as Belgium and Holland. Neither is it large, al- 
though it is not much smaller in area than Holland, 
Belgium or Denmark. 

In some respects it is an undeveloped land, for 
the farming has never been scientific. Seven per 
cent of the population own almost two thirds of 
the land, and these landowners are almost all 
“Balts’’—German in speech and sympathies. 

Villages are not scattered over Esthonia as over 
Russia. As a rule, the peasant lives in a detached 
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cottage built of logs. He 
is paid about fifty dollars 
a year for his labor by 
the landlord and is allowed certain perquisites, a 
cow, two or three sheep, two or three pigs and a few 
chickens. He is given firewood and a few gallons 
of kerosene, and is permitted to cultivate about an 
acre for his potatoes and garden truck. He is given 
almost a ton of rye for his bread, some wheat and 
peas, and some straw and hay for his stock. 

“A poor man can never get anywhere,” an old 
Esthonian peasant once said to me. ‘‘If it had not 
been for my boys I could hardly have kept even. 
We must have the land now. We have paid for it 
time and again. These Balts can go back to their 
Germany and be thankful that they escaped with 
their lives.” 

The old peasant is not far wrong. There is a 
saying current along that coast that Esthonia is 
an Elysium for the noble, a heaven for the clergy, 
amine of gold for the stranger, but a hell for the 
peasant. 
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A TELEPHONE MYSTERY 
A iar Meehan of its own accord, says Popu- 


' 


lar Mechanics, a rural telephone line in @ 

remote district of Colorado went on strike 
for a sixteen-hour working day. During the day- 
light hours the line worked perfectly, but betwee 
nine and ten every night something happened and 
the telephones would not work until morning. 
Finally, the manager and a lineman started on & 
nocturnal trouble hunt. 

Early in the morning they reached the last house 
on the line and were admitted by the aged occu- 
pant. Conspicuous on the top of the wall telephon: 
were his metal-rimmed spectacles that rested in 
electrical contact across the terminals, where 1' 
was his habit to leave them every night. The mys- 
tery was solved. ° 


CHESTERTON’S GRIEVANCE 


BOUT the biggest man I ever saw, declares 
Mr. William W. Elisworth in A Golden Ag’ 
of Authors, is Mr. G. K. Chesterton. He is 

considerably over six feet in height, with tangle 
curls on a great head set on a massive body. ‘ 
rode with him in an open automobile down Oxford 
Street and Piccadilly, and he attracted as mucl 
attention as the King going to open Parliament. 

“Why,” I said, ‘they all know you.” 

“Yes,” replied Chesterton in a grieved tone, 
“and if they don’t, they ask.” 
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If I should see a frogodile, 
I know that I should have to smile; 

















And if I saw a zebraraffe, 
I’m certain I should have to laugh. 

















To meet a caterpotamus 
Would surely cause a dreadful fuss; 





HOW SALLY HELPED 
BY OLIVE W. ALLEN 


N Grandfather Bartley’s time men often 
] went into the woods to get fresh meat for 

their families instead of buying it in the 
market. Grandfather was a skillful hunter— 
the greatest hunter in the world, his little 
grandson, Daniel, thought. ’ 

Sometimes when grandfather went into the 
woods for a short day’s hunt he let Daniel go 
with him. There were no cartridges in those 
“days; a hunter had to take his powderhorn and 
his shot pouch and little box of caps. Daniel’s 
part was to carry the powderhorn. 

Whenever Daniel went his little pet dog 
Sally went, too. Sally never gave any trouble; 
when game was in sight Daniel would hold up 
his finger and she would keep as still as a mouse. 

One day grandfather and Daniel set off to 
the woods in a hurry. Word had come that 


there were a great many partridges in the. 


woods that began on the other side of the farm, 
and the old man was anxious to get some of 
them before it became too dark. Daniel was 
so much excited over being allowed to go that 
he could hardly think straight. In fact he did 
not think straight, as he found out to his sor- 
row after they had reached the woods. They 
had just entered the fringe of the forest when 
he stopped short with a ery of dismay. 

‘“*T forgot to bring the powderhorn!’’ 

Here was a dreadful state of affairs! There 
could be no shooting without powder, of course. 
But by the time Daniel’s short legs—or grand- 
father’s long ones, for that matter—had trav- 
eled all the way home and back, there would 
be no daylight to shoot by. What was to be 
done? 

Daniel blinked hard; he was very much 
afraid that his tears were going to get away 
from him, and that would never do for a 
hunter. Grandfather was much put out, but 
he tried to be patient. 

‘*Well, we shall have to try another time,’’ 
he said. 

At that moment Sally came bounding through 
the bushes; she had been following the trail of 
a rabbit. Daniel had a happy thought. ‘‘Sally 
will go,’’ he said. 

Grandfather looked doubtful. He knew that 
Sally was accustomed to fetch and carry, and 
that she understood almost everything her 
master said to her, but he did not have much 
faith in Daniel’s plan. , 

‘‘Well, it can do no harm to try,’’ he said. 

So Daniel pulled a stubby pencil out of his 
pocket and grandfather tore a leaf from his 
notebook, and they wrote a note to grand- 
mother. ‘‘Please tie the powderhorn carefully 
tound Sally’s neck,’’ the note ran, ‘‘and send 
her back to us.’’ 

Daniel stooped and fastened the piece of 
paper to the dog’s leather collar. 

‘*Now, Sally!’’ he said sharply. ‘‘Home!’’ 
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And if I spied some ostriphants, 
I could not take a second glance. 











Sally understood perfectly, but she did not 
want to go home. She ran off a little way and 
then ran back. Her eyes begged, and she 
wagged her tail pleadingly. 

But Daniel was firm. ‘‘Home!’’ he said. 

Sally knew when it was time to obey. She 
turned without more ado and dashed off 
through the bushes. 

After a while Grandmother Bartley, busy 
with her work, heard a great scratching on 
the kitchen door. She opened the door and 
Sally ran into the room. 

‘*Why, what does this mean ?’’ cried grand- 
mother. But when she caught sight of the note 
she knew that Sally had come on an errand. 
When she had read the note she fastened the 
powderhorn round the little dog’s neck and 
then said, ‘‘Go to Daniel!’’ And away Sally 
went, joyfully enough. 

After a while Daniel, who had climbed into 
a tree at the edge of the woods to watch, leaned 
out and shaded his eyes with his hand. 

‘*She’s coming, grandfather!’’ he called 
gleefully, ‘‘and she’s got the dust fairly fly- 
ing!’’ 

But presently his tone changed. ‘‘Oh, what 
do you suppose she’s going to do, grandfather? 
She’s taking a short cut and swimming the 
creek. O my! O my!”’ He climbed slowly down. 

‘*That’s the end of the powder, ’’ grandfather 
said soberly. 

Well, there was no help for it. A moment 
more, and Sally dashed into sight. She ran up 
to Daniel, wagging herself nearly in two and 
giving short barks of pride and pleasure. But 
alas for little Sally’s expedition! The swim 
through the creek had finished Daniel’s hunt 
—for the stopper in the mouth of the horn 
fitted rather loosely, as grandfather knew, and 
the powder was soaking wet. 

‘*Tut! tut! never mind,’’ said grandfather 
as he looked at Daniel’s crimson face. ‘‘Come 
to think about it, she might have done worse. ’’ 





‘**T don’t see how she could have done worse 
than swim the creek,”’ said the little boy. 

‘*Why, suppose that she had come the other 
way, which would have brought her close to 
the brush fire on Nevins’s farm,—I had for- 
gotten that,—and suppose that a spark —’’ 

‘*That’s sol’’ cried Daniel. ‘‘Why, it might 
have been very much worse. ’’ 

When Sally saw her master’s face clear up 
she wagged her whole body with pleasure and 
pride and ran round and round in joyful circles. 


And she never had the slightest idea but that | 
the hunt was a wonderful success, all on) 


account of her. ee 


BUTTERCUPS 


BY GERTRUDE LINCOLN 


NCE on a time, so the fairies say, there 
QO were no stars in the sky; only a big 

round sun and a big round moon. 
Millions of miles below was the big round 
earth. Up in the moon two persons lived, the 
Woman in the Moon and the Man in the 
Moon. The woman had beautiful long hair 
and was dressed in yellow; the man was fat 
and jolly and laughed a great deal. 

They spent most of their time polishing the 
moon. They tended it so carefully, in fact, 
that it grew larger all the time. : 

‘*The moon is getting so big,’’ the woman 
said to the man one day, ‘‘that it will soon 
be too bright and will keep the people on the 
earth awake at night. What shall we do?’’ 

The man thought a minute, and then he 
began to laugh. His fat cheeks shook so hard 
and his eyes shone so bright that the people 
on the earth said to one another, ‘‘How won- 
derful the moon is to-night!’’ 

‘**T have an excellent plan,’’ the Man in the 
Moon said. ‘‘I will trim the moon down until 
it is shaped like a slice of watermelon. Then 
I’ll make other moons out of the trimmings. ’’ 














The Apple Tree ay VIRGINIA 


The apple tree in the meadow is like a pretty girl; 
When the wind comes over the hilltop she gives her skirts a swirl 
And makes a sudden curtsy, with a flash of pink and pearl. 


When the sun comes over the hilltop she’s handsome as a queen, 
In rosy ruffled flounces with little frills between, 
And a girdle decked with diamonds and shoulder knots of green. 


‘When the moon comes over the hilltop she’s like a lovely bride, 
So still she stands and stately, one tall, slim birch beside, — 
All dressed in white and silver, with her lacy veil spread wide. 


The apple tree in the meadow is such a human tree; 
She smiles to herself at noontime when no one’s there to see: — 
And when [| come over the hilltop she almost speaks to me! 


ORAWN BY EONA S. JONES 
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A monstrous big-eyed crocolope 
Would make me almost give up hope. 

















Perhaps the very worst of shocks 
Would be to see a hopperfox. 

















But if I met a spideroo, 
I know quite well what I should do: 


I'd merely be, so fast I’d go, 
A streak across the landscape, O! 





So he trimmed the moon until it was shaped 
just like a slice of melon. The woman was 
very much pleased with her new house. 

‘*Look,’’ said the people on the earth, ‘‘we 
have a new moon to-night. ’’ 

The Man in the Moon and his wife sat on 
the steps of their new moon house, and the 
man tried to make little moons out of the shav- 
ings. Snip, snip went the scissors; drop, drop 
went the little pieces that fell as he cut. 

‘*Oh, look what I’ve made!’’ the man said 
after a while. He held up a little six-pointed 
star. 

‘*How pretty!’? the woman said. ‘‘A sky 
full of little stars like that will be much 
prettier than a sky full of little moons.’’ And 
she set to work eagerly to help cut out stars. 

After they had used up all the trimmings, 
the Man in thé Moon took his little cloud cart, 
hitched it to a breeze and went skimming along 


over the sky, hanging out the stars as he went. 


**Oh, look!’’ said the people on the earth. 
‘See the little bright lights up in the sky!’’ 
After that whenever the moon grew too big 


and bright the couple would pare it down and 


cut out more stars from the parings. 
One spring day the Woman in the Moon 


decided to clean house. She swept and dusted 
and beat and washed until her husband was 


out of patience with her. The dust made him 
sneeze, and the furniture tripped him up. He 
decided to go away for a while. So he got into 
his little cloud cart and went off for a ride. 

When he came back he found a pile of golden 
shavings out in the yard. They were the little 
pieces that he had trimmed off between the 
points of the stars during the winter. His wife 
had swept them up all over the house. 

‘*Cart them off somewhere, ’’ she said. ‘‘ They 
aren’t big enough to make stars of, and they 
are just cluttering up the moon.’’ 

So the man loaded his cloud cart with the 
little pieces of gold and took them out into the 
sky and dumped them there. Down, down fell 
the little golden pieces; down faster and faster 
through the clouds. A saucy breeze came chas- 
ing along the sky and helped to carry them 
down. Faster and still faster they whirled 
until at last they landed on the earth. 

The next morning when the children ran out- 
doors they were astonished to find myriads of 
little yellow things shining in the thick grass 
like pure gold. 

They ran eagerly to pick them up. ‘‘What 
beautiful new flowers!’’ they cried. 

Sure enough, during the night a fairy had 
touched the little pieces of gold and changed 
them. Every single shaving had become a 
bright yellow flower with a green stem. 

‘*They are shaped like little cups,’’ said one 
of the children. 

‘*And they are as yellow as butter!’’ said 
another. 

And that is the way—at least so fairies 
always tell the tale—buttercups first came to be. 
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Say, fellows, you 
begin to live when 
you get a bicycle! 


All the places you 
want to go to, the 
scenes you want to 
see most, the spots 
where you find loads 
of fun—all are only 
a step away if 
you have an Iver 
Johnson Bicycle. 


IVER 
LOHNSON 
| BICYCLES 
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You can ride 
to school, too— 
Or run errands 
quickly — or de- 
liver packages 
and earn money. 
Just hop into the 
saddle and whiz 
away. No ex- 
pense. 


Notroublewith 
an Iver Johnson. 
All our bicycles 
are built to give 
good, longservice 
under all condi- 
tions. Iver John- 
son Juvenile Bi- 
cycles embody 
Iver Johnson 
adult construc- 
tion throughout. 


Seamlesssteeltub- 
ing, perfect 2-point 
bearings, drop- 
forged parts, one- 
piece hubs, superb 
enamel and nickel 
finish, and the best 
equipment—all make 
Iver Johnsonthe King 
of Bicycles—unbeat- 
able for good looks, 
easy riding, speed, 
strength and dura- 
bility. 


Iver Johnson 


Bicycles 

are world famed for 
easy riding, strength 
and durability. 
Models and prices 
to suit everyone. 
Write today for Free 
Bicycle Catalog “B’’ 

Iver Johnson’s 
Arms & Cycle Works 
340 River Street 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


99 Chambers Street 
New York 


717 Market Street 
San Francisco 
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CROSSING THE ATLANTIC UNDER 
DIFFICULTIES 


STRIKINGLY picturesque account of an 
A Atlantic voyage in the days of small sailing 
craft came from the pen of John Henry 
Helffrich, who emigrated to Pennsylvania in 1771- 
72. It is quoted in The Romance of Old Philadel- 
phia by Mr. John T. Faris. 

The first days out were so stormy that it was 
impossible to make fire on the ship, and the cap- 
tain cooked soup for a child ‘‘over candle light.” 
The sailors “had to stand in water on the deck up 
| to the calves of their legs.” One morning a wave 
| came through a window to a cabin of a passenger, 
| and he was nearly drowned in his bed. ‘‘The waves 
| came rolling like mountains; now we were high 
| up, now deep down, now lying on one side and 
| then again on the other. ... Many chickens and 
ducks perished on deck because of the quantities 
of sea water there.” 

Another interesting entry that Helffrich made 
in his journal is as follows: 

“A rat tried to take the comforter away from 
the child, and, as it did not want to give it up, it 





was bitten on the finger. . . . The child screamed, 
the mother awoke, and the rat ran off... . All 
sails were taken in during a heavy downpour... . 


We passengers helped to haul the sailsin. . . . Our 
terror was still more increased when the captain 
called to us to load our rifles... . The danger 
was this, the water around us here and there was 
drawn up in the form of an arrow. When it falls, 
it comes down with such force that, if it hits a 
ship, it breaks it to pieces, and even if it touches 
the ship but slightly it smashes the deck. It follows 
the ships. The English call it a water spout. ... 
The only means to scatter the rising water is to 
break it up by shooting.” 

Soon famine was added to the difliculties of the 
voyagers. 

“For eight days we have had no beef,” wrote 
the emigrant, “nothing but some sides of bacon 
and peas. All the flour, which we intended to save 
up, has been spoiled by the rats. What will become 
of us? But God will help us. ... This afternoon 
we caught the first fish with the lines. It was a 
dolphin, weighing between 40 and 50 pounds. .. . 
This afternoon we saw for over an hour, as far as 
the eye could reach, the sea everywhere full of 
fish ; now they showed their heads, now their backs 
above water. They were the kind that eat up 
people. The English call them porpoises. . . . This 
morning they began doling out the water. Every- 
one, passenger as well as sailor, gets daily about 
two and a half pints. Of this he must again give 
up some for tea and soup. In the forenoon each 
passenger gets a little glass of wine. . . . We have 
| only a small supply of peas. We get them twice a 
| week with bacon. Then we have yet four hams 
; and some pickled beef. Occasionally cold beef, 
| cut into small pieces, together with biscuit and 

water, are cooked into asoup. .. . Weare already 
| suffering hunger and thirst. . . . This morning our 
last hog was washed overboard.” 

At last, on January 14, 1772, the voyage of three 
months ended, and the hungry, storm-tossed pas- 
sengers ate heartily and rested in comfort among 
the hospitable people of Philadelphia. 


od 


HIS FALL FROM GRACE 
A WRITER in the New York Sun, who de- 





scribes the life of the Mennonites in South 

‘ Dakota, remarks upon the fact that anything 

that contributes to the pleasures of life is frowned 
upon, and tells the following story: 

A young man of the Mennonite colony had 
| reached the age when he was to be sent out into 
the world. He was to drive alone to Yankton, 
twenty miles away, with a load of grain and bring 
back the money for it. He was given thirty-five 
cents for his expenses and thirty-five cents for 
something to eat. He was also told what he was 
to get for his wheat. 

When he sold the wheat he found that he could 
get four dollars more for it than he was expected 
to get, and he yielded to his instinct to take it. 
Then he began to wonder to whom the four dollars 
belonged. It was in his pocket. He was not ex- 
pected to bring it back with him. He had never had 
any money or anything else of his own in all his 
life. He had worked hard for many years. Was 
not this money his to do what he pleased with it? 

Eagerly he explored the town to choose a way 
of investing the four dollars. Finally he bought a 
canary in a cage. On his first venture into the 
wicked world he had lost his heart to a little bird 
in a cage. 

The ride homeward was a happy mixture of the 
enjoyment of companionship and first possession ; 
but as they neared the community the boy began 
to fear that he had sinned. So doubtful was he 
that he stopped, hung the bird to a tree and then 
drove on. When darkness fell, he returned for his 
bird and took it to his room. But alas! under the 
pleasant influence of the morning sun the bird 
poured forth such a cascade of melody as was 
never heard in the community before. 

The secret was out. In vain the boy protested 
that his long years of labor entitled him to this 
simple personal pleasure. It was against the teach- 
ings, and discipline must be maintained. A proper 
punishment was decided upon. 

During the night the boy took his little bird and 
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Never a corm 


on millions of feet nowadays 


Do you know that millions 
of people who use Blue-jay 
keep entirely free from corns? 

If a corn appears it is ended 
by atouch. A Blue-jay plaster 
or a drop of liquid Blue-jay is 
applied. 

The corn pain stops. Soon 
the whole corn loosens and 
comes out. 


The method is scientific. It 
is gentle, easy, sure. Old-time 
harsh treatments are supplant- 
ed by it with everyone who 
knows it. 


It is made by a world-famed 
laboratory, which every phy- 
sician respects. 

It is now applied to some 
20 million corns a year. You 
can see that corn troubles are 
fast disappearing. 

Then why pare corns and 
keep them? Why use methods 
which are out-of-date? 


Try this new-day method. 
See what it does to one corn. 
You will never forget its quick 
and gentle action. Your drug- 
gist sells Blue-jay. 


Blue-jay 
Plaster or Liquid 
The Scientific Corn Ender 


BAUER & BLACK Chicago New York Toronto 
Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 
















Any Girl or Boy 


can prepare that 
healthful table drink 


INSTANT |= 

POSTUM (C= 
and it can be made strong, or mild,t 
suit individual taste. 


Place a spoonful of Instant Postum in 
the cup, add hot water, and stir;then 
add suger and cream or milk, and 
you have a truly delightful beverage. 


“There's a Reason” 



























fled. He found work upon an adjacent farm, but 
he was an outcast among his own people hence- | 
forth and forever. } 
e 


A NOVEL TUG OF WAR 


WO huge steam locomotives of modern type | 
were decisively defeated in a tug-of-war con- 
test with a single electric locomotive of new | 
design in a recent test at an Eastern city. The | 
electric, says Popular Mechanics, gave its oppo- | 
nents a heavy handicap by allowing them to start 
first, but gradually brought them to a standstill as 
the current was turned on, and then drove them 
the other way. i | 
Five of the huge electric engines are being placed 
in passenger service on the Pacific Coast end of 
one of the transcontinental railways. They are | 
entirely gearless. Twelve of their fourteen axles 





that give a total of from two thousand seven hun- 
dred and sixty to three thousand two hundred and 
forty horse power. The engines weigh five hundred 
and thirty thousand pounds, run on a three-thou- 
sand-volt direct current, and can make more than 





Nothing Better at Any Price 


No sewing machine, at whatever price sold, is better adapted to handle all kinds of 
family sewing, from the sheerest silks to heavy suitings, than is the high grade 


New Companion Sewing Machine 


This fine sewing machine, warranted for 25 years by the Publishers of The 
Youth’s Companion, is equipped with the latest improvements and attachments, 

sold to Companion readers at a very low price, and delivered free at your near- 
est freight station (in U. S.). Choice of seven styles, foot treadle, electric, or 
rotary. Write to-day for Descriptive Booklet, free trial offer and attractive terms. 














PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








| 
have motor armatures mounted directly upon them | 








The Elizabeth (N. J.) General Hospital, 


Elizabeth, New Jersey, offers a complete course in nursing 
to desirable candidates. An allowance of $36 is given at 
completion of first three months, $15 a month for remainder 
of first year and the second year, and $20 a month for the 
third year. Registered school. Address: Directress of Nurses. 

concrete re-inforce- 


The work which the Hayes treat- 
ASTH MA ment is doing in relieving ne curing ment, springs, a 
Asthma, Rose Cold and Hay-Fever is astonishing physicians | ting, wire fences, steel posts, trolley-road wires and rail 


electrical, rope, air- 
plane, piano, pipe- 
organ, flat, hoops, 
bale-ties, tacks, 
nails, barbed-wire, 








sixty-five miles an hour with a load of twelve cars. |; Mfrs. 


and patients alike. Write for Bulletin Y-203, Free. 
P. HAROLD HAYES, M.D., Buffalo, N.Y. 


ed oer a ; STOVINK. the red stove 
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remedy. 





y, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 





bonds, wire wheels, auto-towing cables, horse-shoes. 
Illustrated Books Describing Uses, FREE 


American Steel & Wire Co, * ****<iircceo °°” 
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THE FAITHFULNESS 
OF JOSE 


66 ERE comes 
José with din- 
ner,” Charley 


Morse announced as, 
shading his eyes, he looked toward 
the distant cabin. ‘‘Wish there was 
going to be ice in it, though, instead 
of red pepper,’’ he added. ‘‘I am 
hungry, but I can’t stand it to get 
much hotter!’’ 

Thus far November had been a 
torrid time in that part of New 
Mexico. The Morse sheep range 
was outside the shelter of the mountains, and 
the altitude of the region exposed it to cli- 
matic extremes, both of cold and heat. This 
year not a drop of rain or flake of snow had 
fallen for months. The parched plains yielded 
hardly food enough for the sheep. The beds of 
the creeks were dry, except for occasional pools, 
often miles apart. 

All in all it was a depressing scene that 
Edward Morse, the master of the range, now 
looked upon. He would have found it drearier 
still had not his ten-year-old brother, Charley, 
come out from town to keep him company for 
a while; for José, the half-breed herder, was 
not a very congenial associate for a man who 
had been brought up to distrust ‘‘greasers.’’ 

Moreover, so far as Charley was concerned, 
Edward knew that, though the boy might 
grumble at the heat and the monotony, the 
pure, dry air was working wonders for a body 
none too strong at best and weakened now by 
a recent attack of fever. ‘‘He ought to stay 
with me a month,’’ was the message Edward 
had sent their mother when he urged her to 
let Charley visit the range. 

Now he only smiled at the boy’s complaint. 
To be sure, the sheep seemed more restless, 
and the heat was perhaps more oppressive than 
usual; but it would take more than that to spoil 
his appetite! 

‘* Well, José, well done,’’ he said, as the 
Mexican came up with biscuits, coffee and 
mutton stew. 

‘*Chief wants his dinner more than I do, 
Ed,’’ said Charley, patting the dog. ‘‘He’s 
earned it better, too. Here, 
old fellow!’’ He placed bis- 
cuits and meat before their 
four-footed herder. 

‘*What are you doing over 
at the cabin, José?’’ asked 
the master. 

‘*Bring wood on burro.’’ 

‘*All right. What do you 
suppose makes those sheep so 
restless ?”’ 

José looked at the shifting 
herd that was fast breaking 
up into little bands. ‘Then he 
looked at the sky and at the 
horizon. ‘‘Snow coming,’’ he 
said. But Morse laughed. 

The dog had finished his 
dinner. He rose, licked his 
lips, whined almost inaudibly, 
and with an apologetic look 
at his master trotted. off in a 
half circle to head the sheep. 
José put the empty dishes into 
his pail; but he hesitated, as 
if he did not wish to go. 

‘Well, José, if it does storm 
you can leave your wood, and 
come out and help us with the 
sheep,’’ said Morse. 

‘*Better stay now,’’ sug- 
gested the Mexican. 

‘*No, work at your wood 
until we need you.’’ 

José smiled and touched 
his hat. But he went so un- 
willingly that Morse’s pride 
of mastery was stirred a little. 
‘Treacherous, all of ’em!’’ 
he growled as he looked after 
the Mexican boy. 

‘*Ma says they aren’t if you’ve ever been 
good to ’em—and you and ma nursed him when 
he was pretty sick, once,’’ Charley insisted. 

‘*He’s too smooth and pleasant,’’ answered 
the elder brother. ‘‘No tellin’ what he’d do if 
he got a chance. ’’ 

’ Charley looked dissatisfied, but he did not 
argue against the verdict. Edward stretched 
himself out again and idly surveyed the scene. 

The dog was gathering the restless sheep, 
and himself was showing signs of uneasiness. 
Little clouds had begun to collect and to darken. 
A cool breeze swept from the northeast. 

Then, as the herder turned and looked about 
him in surprise, the sky grew heavy and gray 
and the wind broke over the plain with a 
warning shriek. The first breeze had been 
grateful, but this was dismally cold. Edward 
leaped up and donned his coat and threw his 
brother upon the pony. 

‘*Boy,’’ he cried, ‘‘I wish you were in town 
with mother!’’ 

The sun was wholly hidden, and the omi- 
nous dull gray was everywhere. Then came a 
furious dash of stinging sleet and of snow, fine 
and cutting as sand—and to the man and the 








“THE ARROYO! 
THE ARROYO!" 
SHOUTED THE 
MEXICAN IN 
HIS EAR 








boy chattering teeth, 
numb fingers and a 
sense of helplessness. 

‘*Go to the cabin!’’ 
Edward shouted. But to go to the 
cabin was to face the storm, and this 
the poor little pony refused to do. He 
yielded to the mysterious power and 
shrank before it. 

‘*Give me the pony, then, and try 
it on foot. Button your coat tight and 
don’t stop for anything. ’’ 

The boy slid from the saddle. Right 
in the teeth of the storm, with his hands over 
his eyes to guard them from the stinging snow, 
stumbling in the direction of the cabin, falling 
into cuts and over low shrubs, he valiantly 
struggled. 

Mounting the pony, Edward Morse strove to 
help the dog turn the sheep away from the 
arroyo that crossed the range, for the blizzard 
was sweeping toward that fatal pit, and there 
was little hope for the beast that was hurled 
down its cliff-like sides. 

But the fury of the storm and the weight of 
the rider were too much for the pony. He 
struggled onward for a time, then drifted ; then 
at last, as the snow blinded and wearied him, 
he sank upon his knees and was gradually 
buried:as he lay. 

Edward gained his feet. He did not know 
his whereabouts, and the herd and the dog were 
lost to sight. He was alone with the storm. 

Something rubbed against him, and he looked 
down. It was the boy, half unconscious but 
still mechanically struggling, who gazed up at 
him with a deathlike, unmeaning stare. A 
groan rose to Edward’s lips. 

With a strong hand he whirled the child in 
front of himself, folded him within his coat 
and tried to go forward. Some little mound of 
earth came in his way, and his benumbed feet 
faltered against it. He fell and rose again—and 
more than once, it seemed—until his senses 
failed under the stress of the struggle and he 
sank to the ground, still sheltering the child 
with his body. He roused a little and faintly ; 
as in a dream, he heard the voice of José. 
Blows and kicks succeeded. 
He felt himself dragged to his 
feet. 

“The arroyo! The arroyo!” 
shouted the Mexican in his 
ear. ‘*Take hold! Come!’’ he 
called again, as he laid hold 
of the child. 

Edward shook himself from 
his stupor and did as he was 
bid. By almost superhuman 
effort they drew the boy to 
the side of the cut and then 

- made their way along its edge 
## until they reached a point 
Ae where the bed was within ten 
feet of the top. José leaped 
down. Edward dropped the 
boy into his arms and fol- 
lowed. 

‘*Come!’’ shouted; the res- 
cuer. He wrapped the boy in 
his coat and ran to a place 
where the bank, overhanging, 
made a sort of shelter. With 
armfuls of dried weeds and 
broken bushes and bits of 
eedar, brought down by the 
summer floods, he made a fire. 

Through hours of misery 
the two men worked with the 
child, warming their own 
chilled limbs in doing so. 
Those of the sheep that had 


and the dog came with them. 
. Toward evening José killed 
mee a crippled ewe and roasted 
aie some of the flesh. Charley, 
rousing, gazed half consciously 
round their shelter and out at the Mexican’s 
figure, just visible through the snow wreaths. 
‘*Why, Ed,’’ the boy whispered, ‘‘ José 
didn’t go back on us!’’ 


‘‘No. I was a fool,’’ the elder brother an- 


swered briefly. 

Night fell. The storm did not cease, nor did 
it with the morning. José roasted more mutton. 
He was cheerful and hopeful withal and kept 
alive their courage as well as their fire. 

Toward noon the storm gave way, and by 
long hours of effort the three managed to get 
back to the cabin. Thereafter for days it was 
‘* Charley to keep house,’’ and Edward and 
José to look after the flock. Fortune favored. By 
continued effort theysucceeded in saving a great 
part of the sheep. Slowly during the weeks that 
followed news of the blizzard came in. Within 
a circuit of a hundred miles from the Morse 
range whole herds of stock, as well as ten or 
twelve cowboys and shepherds, had perished. 

‘*Ah!’’ said Charley. ‘‘They needed José 
and Ed to look after them. ’’ 

‘¢ They needed José!’’ Edward added em- 
phatically. ‘‘But nobody shall take him away 
from this range while I’m able to keep him!’’ 


survived the fall into the! 
arroyo huddled beside them, | 








These Shoes eA, 


Guard Perfect Feet 


a i 


Wrong Shoes Cripple \ 
Feet 





—At every age Selz Liberty Bell Shoes protect 
and — properly the pliable feet of 
youth. 


—lIn these scientifically correct shoes, the per- 
fect feet with which most children start life, 
grow up perfect as they should be. The foot 
afflictions so many, many adults suffer from 
are avoided. 





—Selz Liberty Bell Shoes prevent grave trou- 
bles which sometimes follow fallen arches, 
twisted bones, crowded toes. Weak, painful 
feet make natural exercise and correct 
carriage impossible. Stunted development 
and a weakened system may result. 


Crowded Toes Deformed Bones 


Parental Responsibility 


—Correct shoes are a parent's grave responsi- 





Flat Foot bility. Selz Liberty Bell Shoes make it an 
. easy responsibility to meet. They are per- 

Selz Liberty Bell fect safeguards. 
Shoes—Perfect Feet — They are orthopedically correct. Bones, muscles and 


ligaments develop straight and perfect with their 
strengthening guidance. The arch grows high and 
elastic, the ankle strong, the whole foot normal, sound 
and perfect. 





— The workers who make these shoes are trained to the 
study of children’s shoes and make nothing else. Selz 
Liberty Bell Shoes represent the best scientific knowl- 
edge of half a century. 


The Wiser Economy 


— Better service is the only real economy and that is 
assured in Selz Liberty Bell Shoes because they are 
all leather. And because they are made by Selz. 

— Ask for Selz Liberty Bell Shoes by name. 
is a duty. 





Such care 

















— If your dealer can’t supply you, write us for names of 
dealers who can. 
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CHICAGO and 
PITTSBURGH 





For Lively Boys 
and Active Girls 


In Goodyear Welts 
McKays and . 
Stitchdowns 


Child’s Liberty Bell gun metal lace, stitchdown, 
imitation tip. 


Boys’ Selz Liberty Bell dark Russia blucher, 
Goodyear welt, C, D or E widths, sizes | to 5%. 


Boys’ Liberty Bell Shoes range in price from $5 
to $8 according to size and style. 


Selz Liberty Bell Shoes for girls range from 
$3.50 to $12 according to size and style. 
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CURIOUS ARITHMETIC 





1. 


Take away one third of an odd number of not 
more than two figures, and what remains will be 


even. 


Take away two thirds of a smaller number, and 


nothing will remain. 


Take away nine from a small, even number, and 


one third of the number will remain. 


From 4 certain even number, often used, sub- 
tract one thousand and one, then fifty, then fifty- 


one. Two thirds of one will remain. 


What number of pigs can you have in a pen and 


lose only nine ioe have nothing but the pen left? 
A number of h 


were they? 


A number of beasts of burden were passing along 
aroad. Orfe of them fell into a ditch, and then two 


thirds of ten were left. How could that be? 


THE COMPANION 


unted animals were fleeing through 
. a field. Only ten of the lot ran out of sight—yet 
nothing remained but foes. What kind of animals 


2. QUEER TRANSFORMATIONS 
Cut off the head and the tail of a certain fish, 
and nothing will remain. é 3 
Take half of a South American bird, join it toa 
rodent, and you will have a drowsy little creature. 
Take a mild domestic animal, add it to a quan- 
tity of anything at all, and have another animal 


of the same family 


y. ” ‘ ne 
Cut off half of a little fur-bearing animal, join it 
to a kind of waterfowl, and have a wading bird. 
From a crowd of waterfowls take fifty-one, and 


the rest will be found on trees. 


Cut a slow-moving insect in halves, and have an 
insect that flies swiftly. 


3. TWO RIDDLES 
I’m up and away when the spring winds are fair. 
I fly with the robin far into the air; 
My light form goes skimming afar in the gale, 
Vet I slink back to earth at a tug on my tail. 
But when I have feathers, then, lonely and free, 
I can fly for long miles, and you cannot catch me! 


I am found in the yard, in the house, in the street; 
I’m still as a stone, with no hands and no feet; 
But when you would send cheery words to a 


rienc 
You’ll find me a messenger faithful and fleet! 


4. THE BOY AND THE FLOAT 





or wadin 





X 





Of a number of boys who were bathing in a tank 
one did not know how to swim. For a joke his com- 
apenas put his clothes on a float that was anchored 

one corner of the tank, ten feet from each edge, 
in water fourteen feet deep. The boy was in a hurry 
for his clothes, but he was at a loss to know how 
to get them. There were two stout planks lying 
near, each nine feet and six inches long and one 
foot wide ; but he had no tools for building a — 
At length, however, without swimming, jumping 
he managed to get to the float and back. 
How did he do it? 


5. FOUR ENIGMAS 


You have one, a church has one; 
A stream may have one, too. 
Your class at school always has one 
(Sometimes that one is you). 
Stand on your own, if so you will, 
But do not toss or hang it; 
And never lose it in a crow 
Or you will surely bang it. 


Through April and March in the air I am found, 
Yet all of the year I am safe in the ground. 
It is mild when I come, very balmy and sweet, 
Yet sometimes I freeze, and I fail in the heat. 
I keep a watch ever, though.in bed I stay, 
And | ride with a wagon, and run far away. 
Some — walk with me, some people with- 
ou 


Now who can decide what this riddle’s about? 


It is found on the foot, it is found in the ag 

In the hands of a boy it is found frequently; 

Sometimes hard, sometimes soft, sometimes 
large, sometimes small ; 

Often high in a field, often held in a hall; 

Sometimes caught in a net, though it isn’t a fish, 

Sometimes, fishy indeed, served up hot in a dish. 

Men tread on it, strike it, and fling it around; 

It is swift in the air, it is swift on the ground. 

Very harmless it lies in a child’s nursery, 

Yet it’s deadly in battle. Now what can it be? 


I am found on a skirt, I am found on a hat; 

On a threshing machine, for the matter of that; 

Made of woolen, of satin, of silver, of gold, 

Of iron, of rubber, of things manifold. 

I’m pirates, ’m pilgrims, ’m soldiers, all three. 

I journey by land and I sail on the sea; 

But most I’m admired when noisy I pass 

Down the street of your town, made of nickel 
and brass! 


of 3037 miles in 50 hours. 
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Note How Essex Trebles 
Motor Power 
The swing of interest to light cars, led by champions by any car, regardless of size or price. And Essex 


of the Essex, calls for particular caution. 


Some may think of Essex only as one of a finer type, 
marking a general advance in standards throughout 
the light car field. 


But the facts quickly expose that mistake. 
Essex Motor is patented. No larger than standard 
motors that yield but 18 H.P. at utmost, the Essex 
delivers 55 H. P. And Essex performance, so enthu- 
siastically admired by all motordom is the product of 
that exclusive invention. 


Essex has set the greatest official 


It has never been equalled 


made the world’s 24-hour road record of 1061 miles. 


All Results of 
Its Patented Motor 


For cars of its piston displacement it has set every 
official record from 1 to 50 hours. And in its first 
year it set a selling record never equalled in motor 
history. 


The 


It creates a new standard of light car capacity in a 
totally new type. And it cannot be copied. Do not 
forget that. You can get the abilities for which these 
records stand, only in the Essex. 


endurance record 


Essex Motors, Detroit, Michigan 
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Answers to Puzzles in April 22 Issue 


1. B R E A D 
BAT BAA AXE SHY GAS 
BAKERAISEXTRAHEADAILY 
TEA ASH ERR YAK SLY 
R E A D = 


2. Pigeon, snipe, finch, blue jay, penguin, night- 
; 1awk, condor, 
canary, loon, plover, linnet, vulture, crane, bobo- 


ingale, duck, swallow, rook, chat, ! 


link, eagle, owl, quail, crow. 


3. TORE 4. Fad, roe, era, tar, dog, 
OPEN gas, spa, fret, dearest, dose, 
READ gnat, aged, dart,’ gear, snug, 
ENDS apes. 

ee ee ee 

3 ed vie (100) = rows. A 
ANN NEIL RITA pocket 
ELLA ADAM ee 
7. WILLIAM B ce cL TULLE 
SEERS BAAS HATA 
DOE ARRO RGNN 
P MAIP UPNN 
TAR OCBA BIBE 
MARIA TAQR HETBE 
CONDONE 8 LUD 


9. Mobile—boil. Topeka—poke. 


Boys! Learn Wireless 


= 


At Home Quickly andEasily 


Prepare during vacation for 
your future in the Wireless 
profession. We will teach 
you by mail in your own 
home or in our Special 
Summer Class in Wash- 






: ington—open June 28th. 
Wireless work means good pay, with your living 
expenses paid, and plenty of pleasure besides. 
Travel if you want to. Go to Europe, South 
America, or other foreign countries as a licensed 
Wireless Operator. Erect your own station. Get 
into this great profession now and become one 
of the big men in Wireless. Any boy can learn 
Wireless by our method. Good positions on 
land, at sea, in Aérial Mail Service, Railroads, 
Lake and Ocean Steamship Companies. 


Learn with Real Instruments 


Whether you study at home by mail or come 
to our big local schools in Washington we will 
furnish you with actual Wireless Instruments 
without extra charge. 

Our course includes both Wireless Telegraphy 
and Telephony and prepares you for First Grade 
Commercial License, after which you can secure 
a Wireless position or operate your own station 
at home. 

Write for particulars of our Special Summer 
Course, or, if you wish to study at home, by 
mail, send the following coupon for our Free 
Book “Wireless The Opportunity of Today.” 


NATIONAL RADIO INSTITUTE, 


America’s First and Foremost 


Dept. 231, 14th and U Sts., Washington, D.C. 
eee RE ae ee TRS 





cCMRS. PORTER’S BEST STORY 


Mary Marie 


By Eleanor H. Porter 


“Father calls me Mary. Mother calls 
me Marie. Everybody else calls me 
Mary Marie. The rest of my name is 
Anderson. I’m thirteen years old, and 
I'm a crosscurrent and acontradiction.” 


But Mary Marie, the heroine of Mrs. 
Porter's new novel, is more than “a 
crosscurrent and a contradiction”; she 
is the most intensely alive and ador- 
able girl that has brightened American 
literature for many years. 














When the story opens her father and mother have just separated, and Mary Marie 
is to spend six months alternately with each parent. 


The story then develops as the austere father is softened and comes to prefer the 
name of Marie and the mother’s character is transformed to the point of calling her 
daughter Mary. In the end, the girl brings the parents together. 

Send us $2.50 for one new yearly sub- 


OUR OFFER scription (not your own) for The Youth’s 


Companion, with 25 cents extra, and we will send you a copy of 
Mary Marie, sending the Book to you postpaid. This Book can- 
not be purchased anywhere for less than $1.90 net. 


NOTE. The Book is given only to our present subscribers to pay them for intro- 








ducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past six months. 











LAXATIVE FRUIT CAKE, Eawsse.rsesh, et 


1, LAXATIVE FRUIT CO., Avalon, Calif., Box 1 
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CLEAR YOUR 
COMPLEXION 





CUTICURA 
# SOAP # 


This fragrant super-creamy 
emollient for cleansing, puri- 
fying and beautifying the skin 
and complexion tends to pro- 
moteand maintain skin purity, 
skin comfort and skin health 
if used for every-day toilet 
purposes. Largest selling 
complexion and skin soap in 
the world. Sold everywhere. 


wes-Cuticura Toilet Trio-@@ 


Consisting of Cuticura Soap to cleanse and 
urify, Cuticura Ointment to soothe and 
eal, and Cuticura Talcum to powder and 

—S Everywhere for 25c. le each 
ree by mail. Address _ postal: Cuticura 

Laboratories, ~—_ AA, Malden, Mass. 

$9a"Cuticura Soap shaves without mug. 




















Here is the Handy 


Oil Can—actual size. 
This flat, convenient can is 
alone worth 10c—and there’s 
thirty cents’ worth of 3-in- 
One, the high quality oil, in it. 
Women like the way it fits 
the sewing machine drawer. 
Menslipitina pocket fora fish- 
ingorshooting trip. It’stight- 
ly sealed and unbreakable. 


3-in-One Oil 


is also sold in 60c, 30c and 15c 
bottles. See that our trade 
mark, the big red ONE, is on 
the label. 
3-in-One is the leading lubri- 
cating oil forall light mechan- 
isms. Cleans and polishes fur- 
niture, floors. Prevents rust 
and tarnish on metal surfaces. 
Liberal sample of 3-in- 
One and Dictionary of Uses. 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 
165 AIM. Broadway, New York 


Engel 
TAntonca] 
S.No Paste NEEDED __ 
to mount all kodak 

pictures, post cards,clippings in albums 
ry Sonne cee and re —— 
mpc aS? SiG. ke mee: er hoce okt Sse 


s. Accept no substitutes; 
good. 10¢ brings full pkg. and samples 














HUMOR IN PEASANT RUSSIA 


be difficult to equal the Russian peasant 
girl whom Mr. Edwin Bonta, writing in the 
Atlantic Monthly, describes as coming to him in 
answer to his call for a cook. The knob turned and 
an arm pressed heavily against the door, he says, 
but nothing budged. 
“Unlock!” ordered a voice outside. 
“Not needful, already unlocked!” I replied. 
Upon which a powerful shoulder was applied as 
well. Door, frame and log wall creaked. Something 
just had to give; there was a loud crack and a 
shriek of rending fibres, a great splinter ripped 
off the doorframe and a placid peasant girl pro- | 
ceeded slowly and serenely into the room. 
“Be in good health!” said she. 
“Sit down,” said I. 
She seated herself facing me and breathed a 
deep sigh. I hastily weighted down the loose papers 
on my desk. 
“So Méfodi sent thee to me?” I asked. 
“Sent,’’ echoed the shrill voice. 
‘*How do they call thee?” 
“Me?” 
“Thee.” 
“By Irina.” 
“To thee how many years?” 
“To me?” 
“To thee.” 
“Twenty and some.” 
At times the “some” proves to be twenty-five, 
but in this case it is quite evident that it is not. 
“Art married?” 
“9 
“Thou.” 
“Praise God!” 
For which? Now we know no more than we did 
before. But if she is, he will soon living in the 
kitchen, too, and we shall know within a few days 
at latest. 
“Canst cook ?” 
“T ?” 
“Thou.” 
“Can.” 
“Canst cook well?” | 
“‘Nichevé!” : 
Here is a useful word! Literally it means “‘nei- | 
ther of what”; it is generally translated “ noth- | 
ing,’ but it can mean anything. If you asked a | 
suffering soldier in hospital if the pain was hard to | 
bear and he replied ‘“‘Nichevd,”’ there would be no | 
doubt what he meant. Or if you had occasion to 
say, “Nura, if you mind my kissing you, you have | 
only to say so,’’ and she replied “‘Nichevd”’ again, | 
you would know exactly what she meant. But this | 
answer of Irina’s is a poser. Does it mean that | 
she can cook nothing at all, or nothing to speak | 
of, or nothing to complain of? I decided to try 
another tack. 
“What canst cook?” 
“59 
“Thou.” 
“What is it wished you to cook?” 
What, indeed? Worse and worse. How do I 
know what I want cooked? I never was a house- 
wife before and for the life of me all that I can 
think of is ham and eggs. I know very well that 
we don’t want ham and eggs. Moreover, where 
should we get the ham—and where should we get 
the eggs? Surely the only thing to do is to take 
her on and try her. So Irina agrees to come for 
eighty rubles a month, and establishes herself in 
our kitchen. 
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LEVAILLANT’S BABOON 
Pte. the earliest days, says a contributor to 


f°: succinct replies and evasiveness it would 





the Atlantic Monthly, travelers in South 

Africa have been struck by the baboon’s 
intelligence, and Levaillant, writing in 1782, gives 
@ most entertaining account of Kees, the tame 
baboon that accompanied him on his travels. Kees 
was not only a thief but was very greedy, and 
consistently refused to share with his master any 
of the edible roots or fruit he found. 

As he was extremely familiar, and attached 
himself particularly to me, says Levaillant, I 
made him my taster. When we found any fruit or 
roots unknown to my Hottentots, we never touched 
them until my dear Kees had tasted them; if he 
refused them, we judged them either disagreeable 
or dangerous, and threw them away. I often car- 
ried him along with me on my hunting excursions. 
When he could not find gum or honey he searched 
for roots and ate them with much relish, especially 
one that I found excellent. When he found any of 
that particular root, he made great haste to devour 
it, having his eyes all the time directed toward 
me. By the distance I had to go, he judged the 
time he had to eat it alone. 

When he became tired on the march he would 
get up on the back of one of the dogs, which car- 
ried him whole hours together. Sometimes he heard 
other baboons in the mountains and, notwithstand- 
ing his terror, thought it proper to reply to them. 
When they heard his voice they would approach; 
but when he saw them he would flee with horrible 
cries and, running between our legs, implore our 
protection. He was much addicted to thieving, 
and he knew perfectly well how to untie the ropes 
of a basket to take provisions from it. 


oe 


THE SWAN SONG OF THE LAST 
HOUSE FLY 


O man that sittest by the fire 
And smitest wildly when I come 
To settle on my heart’s desire, 
The baldness of thy cranium— 


Blest member of the biped race, 
In sock and slipper warmly shod, 

Bethink thee in what evil case 
Chill Autumn finds the hexapod. 


If on the fender’s shiny Knob 
I fain would find a gentle heat, 
Too soon I feel a scorching throb 
Pervade my tender vacuous feet. 


And if to ease the smart I turn 

And squat me on the windowpane, 
I find that cold no less can burn, 

So spread my weary wings again. 


No warmth is in the painted door, 
And all too rough the papered wall; 
And if L light upon the floor 
The carpet tickles worse than all. 


Though once too often I defy 

Thy lifted hand and meet my fate, 
1 know no fairer place to die 

Than on thy comfortable pate. 


. 





40 minutes’ use 


Shows the way to whiter teeth 


All statements approved by high dental authorities 


This test requires four minutes daily for 
tendays. To millions it has brought anew 
era in teeth cleaning. 


The glistening teeth you see everywhere 
now should lead you to learn the way. 


That cloudy film 


Teeth are clouded by a film. By a 
viscous, ever-present film. You can feel it 
with your tongue. Modern research has 
traced most tooth troubles to it. 


Film clings to teeth, enters crevices and 
stays. If not removed it hardens. The 
ordinary tooth paste does not dissolve it, 
so much escapes the tooth brush. Thus 
well-brushed teeth by millions discolor 
and decay. 


It is the film-coat that discolors, not the 
teeth. Film is the basis of tartar. It holds 


We now supply to thousands daily, a 
quick, convincing test. And we urge every 
home to make it. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the di- 
gestant of albumin. The film is albumi- 
nous matter. The object of Pepsodent 
is to dissolve it, then to day by day com- 
bat it. 

But pepsin must be activated, and the 
usual agent is an acid harmful to the teeth. 
So this method long seemed barred. 
Science, however, has discoved a harmless 


Pepsaodéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant com- 
bined with two other modern requi- 
sites. Now advised by leading den- 
tists everywhere and supplied by 
all druggists in large tubes. 








food substance which ferments and forms 
acid. It holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. 


The new method 


A dental cleaning removes the film-coat, 
but that is periodic. The need was for a 
daily film combatant, and science long has 
sought it. The way has now been found. 
Able authorities have proved its efficiency. 
And now leading dentists everywhere are 
urging its adoption. 


An ideal tooth paste has been created to 
meet all modern requirements. The name 
is Pepsodent. And this new film combat- 
ant is embodied in it. 


A quick convincing test 


activating method, so active pepsin can be 
daily used on film. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coat dis- 
appears. 


Compare your teeth now with, your 
teeth in ten days. Then decide for your- 
self the way to beauty and to better pro- 
tection. This test is most important. Cut 
out the coupon so you won't forget. 


- 
395 


‘ Ten-Day Tube Free} 





1 THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, ; 
i Dept. 539, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
I ; 1 
i Chicago, Ill. y 
, Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 1 
t 
§ corrrrernneeceeennsesenseennssecnessnssesnnestsneseneeetnnesenesesetee 

1 
a er al i 
| Only one tube to a family t 











And when this world is left behind 
What shall come after? There’s the rub. 


My own hope is that I shall find 
Nirvana in Beelzebub. 








Dept. 24F. 1456 Lei: Ave.. CHI 


—From Punch. 
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COFFEE 


at any price 


The up-to-date coffee pack- 
age keeps all goodness in, 
all badness out, and de- 
livers to you the same 
splendid quality that 

\ has made White House 


~ Coffee famous. 1-,3-and 


5-lb. packages only. Never in bulk. 
DWINELL-WRIGHT CO., Principal Coffee Roasters, BOSTON—CHICAGO 
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No hero of the 

Western plains 

Never had a more 

businesslike looking 

pistol than this! No pistol you could 

buy would ever give you half as 
much harmless fun! 


When you first see it, you think 
you have picked up a real automatic 
—the kind Bill Hart shoots with 
in the movies. When you pull the 
trigger, it’s another story. 

Instead of a deadly bullet, you send a 
straight fine stream of water 25 feet. Any 


live boy can see thousands of chances for 
rollicking fun with a weapon like this. 


Filled with ammonia, instead of water, it 
will defend you from the most vicious dog. 


Entirely harmless; made entirely of metal ; 
no rubber bulb to get out of order. Two 


models; single-shot, blued steel finish, 
50 cents; 5-shot repeater, brightly nick- 
eled, $1.00. Don’t miss this chance to 


have a barrel of fun. 


At any hardware or sporting goods dealer, 
or sent prepaid on receipt of price. Made 


in the same factory that produces the 


famous Daisy Air Rifles. 







Daisy 
Manufacturing Co. 
Plymouth, Mich. 


LIQUID PISTOL 


Don’t Let Rupture 
Keep You From a 





At a resort last 
summer, a group of 
men decided to take 
a swim. In a jiffy 
they were splashing 
and frolicking in the 
surf—all except one. 
He was ruptured. He 
wore a sieel band 
truss and dared not 
venture in the water 
because hefeared his 
truss would slip or 
rust. This unsmiling, 
man was needlessly 
rob of a health- 
ful, invigorating dip. 
Had he worn a 
Brooks Rupture 

Appliance 

he could have joined his friends in their sport. The 
Brooks Appliance is made of soft rubber, unaffected 
by water. It will not slip because the automatic air 
cushion clings sere and f follows every body move- 
ment. Draws and the parted muscular tissues 
ae ives bomen a abana toknitthem. This 

onderful new scientific treatment of hernia has 
Tien thousands and will help you. 


SENT ny FREE TRIAL 


to prove its worth. A straight business proposi- 
tion in which you are the sole judge. If the Brooks 
Rupture Appliance does not comfortably retain your 
SA, rupture at all times, send the appliance 

» back to us and get your money. 
Durable-cheap. Write for catalozue 

and measure blanks today. 
BROOKS APPLIANCE CoO. 

470M State St. Marshall, Mich. 























In every neighborhood to ride and 

= exhibit a sample RANGER bicycle 
‘Se furnished by us. Choiceof 44 styles, 

colors and sizes in the famous Ranger 

line. Mead Rider Agents e big 

money in spare time hours—after 
school or work. 


39 Days Free Trial 


ed on every RA 
We prepay raat 
If ae _pleased the 


trial costs you nothi 
actory-To -Rider 


We sell bicycles 
big factories DIRECT TO THE 
or 


\ product at reduced cost. 
Save time, money and trouble by 
dealin; with oar at 


Factory organization. 
~~ in every detail guaran- 
or money promptly re- 


Lamps, Wheels, 
parts and sup- 
ices are al; 


big free — Catalog. 
EY, but write 


CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept.c-50 Chicago 






a 
small advance 
over our spe- 
cial cash EA 


EAD 








TONGS AND TWISTS 


the toilet commonly associated with femi- 
ninity at its most feminine. Nevertheless, 
there have been many prototypes in real life of 
Conan Doyle’s elderly British colonel, the secret 


| C ite “ite tongs and corsets are appliances of 


of whose unrelaxed military figure is revealed | 


| 


when an Arab bullet, that ought to have killed 
him, is deflected by his corset steel. 
In the days of famous dandies—Beau Brummell, 





Beau Nash and those other historic beaus who | 


took their personal appearance so seriously, and 


serious affairs so frivolously —the hair dresser’s | 





achiev ts were d d of great importance, 
and the services of the more skillful practitioners 
were eagerly sought. But there is no shock to our 
sensibilities—a man who is merely a beau may 
fairly be expected to behave very much after the 
manner of a belle. 

It is different when a man who amounts to some- 
thing is caught indulging a small vanity. Curl 
papers are, somehow, always comic—cartoonists 
and humorists have reveled from Dickens down 
in holding up to ridicule the woman in curl papers 
—and a masculine poet in curl papers is certainly 
reduced to a figure of fun! But it is related that 
Scrope Davies, a friend of Lord Byron’s, once en- 
tering the poet’s chamber unexpectedly found him 


-| reposing comfortably in bed with his hair done up 


in curl papers. 

“Ha, ha, Byron!” cried Davies, teasingly. “I 
have at last caught you acting the part of the 
Sleeping Beauty!” 

“No, Scrope,” was the sheepish reply, “the part 
of a dashed fool, you should have said.” 

“Anything you please,’ conceded his friend, 
cheerfully. “But you have succeeded admirably 
in deceiving your friends; it was our conviction 
that your hair curled naturally.” 

“Yes, naturally every night,” replied the poet, 
“but don’t, my dear Scrope, let the cat out of the 
bag, for I am as vain of my curls as a girl of six- 
teen.” 

The tragic poet of the hyacinthine locks! Who 
would have thought it? It suggests a creeping, 
cold suspicion that perhaps even those historic 
ringlets of Disraeli—those famous ringlets dan- 
gling picturesquely above his pallid brow, or thrust 
back with careful carelessness by a beringed 
hand—may also have been due rather to art than 
nature. 

In the case of one distinguished head, that of 
Artemus Ward, the humorist, one of the very first 
Americans to captivate London, both socially and 
artistically, there was a real and reasonable ex- 
cuse for resort to curling irons. He was amazingly 
long and lank in build, and lean of countenance, 
with a boldly hawklike nose—an oddity of appear- 
ance that, with his grave, gentle, drawling utter- 
ance, greatly heightened the effect of his comic 
speeches. Still there are limits; and after a bad 
attack of mountain fever his straight yellow hair 
became so thin and stringy about his pale and 
painfully cadaverous face that he decided that 
something must be done about it. His recent biog- 
rapher, Mr. Don C. Seitz, tells how a friend met 
him coming out of a shop with a package and was 
at once hailed with: 

“I want you, old fellow! I’ve been all over the 
city for them, and I’ve got them at last.” 

“Got what?” 

“A pair of curling tongs. I am going to have my 
hair curled to lecture in to-night. I mean to cross 
the plains in curls. Come home with me and try to 
curl it for me. I don’t want to go to any idiot of a 
barber to be laughed at.” 

The obliging friend complied, with more or less 
success; but it was not long before Artemus be- 
came his own ‘“‘curlist,”’ as he called it; for the 
curls were retained as a permanent adornment, 
and it was not always convenient to seek a barber. 
That he did so when he could, he attested in a 
casual reference in his lecture on the Mormons: 
‘““A Mexican lady’s hair never curls—it is straight 
as an Indian’s. Some people’s hair won’t curl un- 
der any circumstances. My hair won’t curl under 
two shillings.” 
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TO WATCH YOUR AUTOMOBILE. 


N automatic mileage register for automobiles 
A has been invented recently, which records 
the speed and mileage distance run, and 
also any unlicensed joy-riding by the chauffeur, 
says Travel. The machine records fractions of a 
mile by printing dots upon a tape. A speedometer 
operates a small hammer that strikes the tape 
through an ink ribbon sixty times for every mile 
run, and the tape is driven along by a clock move- 
ment. 

The twenty-four hours of the day are printed on 
the tape, which comes in rolls, and each hour is 
divided into sixty minutes. Consequently, since 
the mile is divided into sixty parts and the hour is 
divided into sixty minutes, every mark or dot on 
the tape represents one sixtieth of a mile covered 
by the automobile, and the number of dots found 
on the space allotted to one minute indicates the 
rate of miles an hour at which the automobile was 
traveling. If, for example, there are fifteen dots 
in a space of one minute, it shows that the car was 
running at fifteen miles an hour for a distance of 
one quarter of a mile. Thirty dots in the space of 
one minute would indicate thirty miles an hour, 
and so on. It is not difficult to count the dots, for 
they appear in rows of six, ten of which represent 
a run of one mile. Wherever an unmarked space 
is found on the tape, it means that during that 
time the automobile was not running. 
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INCREDIBLE NAMES 


PEAKING of “burdensome” names, Stray 
Stories tells of one Arthur Pepper of Liver- 
pool, England, who bestowed upon his infant 
daughter a name that comprised every letter in 
the alphabet, running from Anna to Yetty Zeno. 
It seems surprising that the names of Dickens’s 
characters, odd though they were, should be found 
in real life; for it was from life that many of them 
were taken. Some, as is known, were copied from 
the names of signs over business places; but that 
was not the novelist’s only source of selection. 
John Forster, his biographer, found among his 
papers a carefully drawn list of names, with the 
sources from which he obtained them. Some of 
the names are too extravagant for anything but 
reality: Jolly Stick, Bill Marigold, George Muzzle, 
William Why, Robert Gospel, Robbin Serubban, 
Sarah Goldsacks, Catherine Two, Sophia Dooms- 
day, Rosetta Dust and Sally Gimblett. 











HAT shoes could be better for 
a ninety horse-power boy? 
Look at the thickness of the 
waterproof rubber soles. Here are 
months of wear for the roughest 
boy! The leather reinforcements 
are ready for any kind of punish- 
ment. The canvas is heavy and 
strong 








Saal 
The most popular outing shoe the 


country over. Strong and durable, 
light and cool. For boys and girls also. 


Fifty-three Factories 
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A self-starting non-skid shoe 





United States Rubber Company 





























And yet how light they feel, how 
springy! Easy to run in; sure and 
firm for climbing. They are cut to 
fit snugly around the ankle and in- 
step and give just the right support. 

This is only one of the Keds 
family. There are many others for 
boys for all kinds of wear. Also 
many models for men, women and 
children. 

Ask any good shoe dealer to 
show them to you. Look for the 
name Keds on the sole. 

Keds are made only by the United 
States Rubber Company. Years of 
experience are behind their careful 
workmanship. Go /ok at them today. 


Keds 











Two hundred and thirty-five Branches 


The oldest and largest Rubber Organization in the World 

















Ridin’ at Night 


It's all the fun in the world if you equip 
your bike with a Delta bicycle lamp that shoots 


a beam of light hundreds of feet up the road. Finished in 


black enamel. Attaches quickly with wing nuts. Wire brace 
prevents rattling. Moisture proof switch on battery case. 
Ask your nearest Delta dealer for Model 27, single 
cell, or send direct. Price $2.25 (less batteries). 
DELTA ELECTRIC COMPANY, 180 Delta Block, MARION, IND. 


World's standard batteries and electric lamps for hand use, 
bicycles, boats and buggies, etc. 


Branches: New York, Times ne. Lea Gaware; San Francisco, Rialto Bldg.; 
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Celebrate *‘4th of July”’ 
THE BRAZEL WAY 


Sato os and Sane 
thin theLaw 


Get this Assortm: 








of "FIREWORKS UM $25 


ey Consigns => laree 4% *. 
paper joon acks re-orag - 
ers. 2 colored fire torches, 6 amas candles, 1: 


2 33. 
inch Bang Salute,’ 1 daygo early riser bomb, 50 Jap 
torpedoes, 1 colored star mine, 18 pieces night fire- 
works, 40sparklers, 12 nigger chasers, 12 sun of a 
gon. 13 grasshoppers, 12 pin 1 12 snakes in grass 

2 mowed craahers sticks and pun All complete in 
a neat wood day’s fun S ‘the whole Family, 
You can’t beat it for variety, quantity, quality and 
pases. Express is slow so order lon’t wait. 

‘ireworks cannot be mailed. Game your express 
office. eship same day. Our booklet of celebration 
goods free, send for it also, 


BRAZEL NOVELTY MFG. CO. 
1800 Ella Street Cincinnati, Ohio 








You can be quickly cured, if you 


STA 


Send 10 cents coin or stonnpe Sor for bat oe book a =. 
mering and Stuttering, * d Cure.” 
tells how I cured myself after pon ae om for hy 


BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, 329 Bogue Building, Indianapolis. 














Old down Cances 
you can lazy-paddle an “Old Town” all 

day long. “Old Towns” are light, buoy- 
ant canoes that answer the slightest pres- 
sure of the blade. They are strong, sturdy 
canoes built for years of service. The 
Sponson Model” is safer than a row boat. 
Write for catalog—3000 canoes in stock. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 
1946 Middle Street 
Old Town, Maine, U.S. A. 
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is an illus- 
y paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 

trated weekl 
I 0 a year, in advance, 
ng postage to any address in th 

States or Canada, and to foreign coun- 

tries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 9 OS 
second-class matter. 

A Subscription may begin at any time in the year 
and Will be discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and reeeipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment toa 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order. we Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 

our paper is sent. In asking for change of address 

e sure to give the old as well as the new address. 
Your name cannot be found on our booxs unless 
this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
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SLEEPING SICKNESS 


Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 
HERE are two diseases to which the 
term sleeping sickness has been pop- 
ularly applied. The first is a disease 
found in certain ‘parts of Africa, the 
germ of which is transmitted by a spe- 
cies of fly called the tsetse fly. The 
victim of that: malady falls into a stupor, which 
gradually beeomes more and more profound, until 
it terminates in coma and death. It is the second 
disease, however, that interests us especially, for 
it prevails to an increasing extent in many parts 
of our own country. 

The scientific name of this form of sleeping 
sickness is Encephalitis lethargica, meaning in- 
flammation of the brain producing lethargy. The 
disease begins gradually with headache, dizziness, 
loss of strength and a general feeling of illness; 
soon fever appears, and the patient complains of 
sore throat and double vision. Not infrequently 
there is insomnia during this stage, and there may 
be slight delirium. There is nothing distinctive in 
the symptoms except the seeing double, which is 
quite characteristic and should warn the physician 
to be on the watch. 

After a week or so the patient begins to be 
drowsy; he wants to doze or sleep most of the 
time, and usually he is irritated by attempts to 
arouse him. There may be more or less delirium 
alternating with the drowsiness, but the mind as 
arule remains fairly clear during the waking mo- 
ments. The patient in this stage is apparently con- 
tented and in answer to the usual question at each 
visit of the doctor says that he feels pretty well. 
In the mildest cases the patient is merely apathetic 
rather than lethargic; he is not really asleep, but 
simply takes no interest in himself or in his sur- 
roundings and wants to be let alone. He resents 
any efforts to arouse his attention. In some cases 
the delirium is quite violent or the patient suffers 
from disturbing hallucinations, and the fever is 
high, although the inclination to sleep is not over- 
powering. In other cases there is slight paralysis 
of the facial les, with a c¢ quent dropping 
of the jaw, or some stiffness or weakened control of 
the arms or legs. 

The cause of the disease is undetermined. It is 
significant, however, that epidemics of it, such as 
that which has been prevailing in Europe and is 
now prevailing in this country, have been observed 
in connection with influenza epidemics. The two 
diSeases occur at the same time or the enceph- 
alitis follows the influenza. That was observed in 
the epidemic of 1889-90 as well as in that of 1918-20, 
and in the eighteenth century so many cases of 
Encephalitis lethargica occurred after an influenza 
epidemic that it was popularly called an epidemic 





























of sleeping sickness. There is no curative treat- 
ment, and all that the doctor can do is to relieve 
the distressing symptoms and maintain the pa- 
tient’s strength. Fortunately, the disease is not 
necessarily fatal. From sixty to seventy-five per 
cent of those who are attacked recover. 
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THE HARDWARE SHOP 
JELL, all I can say, Merle Coles, is that 
I think you are one big fool.” 
“T get two dollars a week more than 
you do,” Merle responded doggedly. 
‘*Yes, and what good does it do 
you?” Vi retorted. “Look at the way 
you dress! Oh, of course, you dress all right for a 
hardware shop, but that’s exactly it. What do you 
see all day long except bolts and screws and var- 
nishes and the kind of people who buy them? You 
can’t deny that I can at least see lovely things; 
and the people—it’s like the whole society page 
before your eyes every day. And the people you 
ineet in the store, and the dances! I’ve got a date 
‘very night next week.” 
“I’m not sure how much of that’s worth while,” 
Merle said slowly. 
She never had said just that before, and Vi 
vhirled upon her in mingled astonishment and 
idignation. 
“Merle Coles! ‘Not worth while!’ What in the 
orld is worth while?” 
“T mean,’’—Merle worked it out slowly, trying to 
it it so that Vi would understand,—“I feel as if 
had a real place there. Mr. Ben and Mr. Joe 
epend upon me. It wouldn’t be just exactly the 
‘me to them if any other cashier came in; and 
‘ts of the customers know me, too. I feel as if it 
ere my corner of the world, somehow.” 
‘Well, believe me,” Vi retorted, “you'll only 
ive to stay there about six months more at this 
ite and you'll be settled for the rest of your life! 
egular old-maid factories—that is what places 
Ke yours are!” 


Vi turned away without saying good-by, and 


lerle went on to her room. The last words stung. 
lerle did net want to grow old-maidish, but she 
ad been with the Dulins eight:years, and there 
4s truth in what Vi said; she would:probably go 
1 like that the rest of her life. She-was tired of 
*eing nothing but nails and varnishes—not a 
retty thing or a.bit:of color in the whole shop. 

“I believe I—will,” she resolved. 

The next moment:she took back her resolution. 
“No, I won’t—at least, not yet! I won't go be- 
wuse I’m beaten!” 

For two days Merle did some hard thinking, 
hich had several results. One was a warm scar- 
( tie for her white tailored blouse; another, a 





vase with a single crimson rose for her desk; a | 
third, a copy of a lovely sea photograph, which | 
she put on the wall behind her desk. It was curi- | 
ous how excited she felt over her little adventure, 
as if something were going to happen. Before noon 
something had happened three times. Three people 
had spoken of the rose. One old lady said, ‘1 felt 
cross when I came in, but your lovely corner has 
taken it away, my dear.” 

Merle smiled happily to herself. No, she was not 
going to a department store. She was going to put 
the color into life right where she was. 
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THE ADVENTURE OF THE BICYCLE 
Ay aéroplane observer who served in East 


Africa tells in Blackwood’s Magazine an 

amusing story of a foreed landing in the 
jungle. From his machine he had mapped a section 
of the German lines, and his pilot had started to 
return to camp when things went wrong. 

We reached the Livingstone Mountains in sixty 
minutes, says the writer, and calculated that we 
had just enough gasoline to take us back safely to 
Fort Johnston ; but when we were over the rugged- 
est part of the mountains I suddenly discovered 
that the pipe was leaking badly near the carbu- 
retor. I managed to get my hand over the hole and 
hold it there before the last drop was exhausted, 
but of course the engine stopped. 

By that time we had crossed the mountains and | 
were within gliding distance of a lakeside, where 
the pilot made a fine landing. A huge crowd of 
blacks soon collected and informed us that the 
nearest bit of civilization was Malindi Mission, 
fourteen miles farther south and six miles from 
Fort Johnston. 

We were just making up our minds what to do 
when we heard a peculiar noise, and a negro ap- 
peared riding down the narrow native road on one 
of those bicycles such as our ancestors rode, with 
an enormous wheel in front and a tiny one behind. 
Its tottering frame was reinforced by pieces of 
bamboo, and the noise came from unoiled bearings 
and from loose pieces of metal that hung from the 
frame. The man dismounted, leaned his machine 
against a tree and came up to the aéroplane. 

In spite of my reluctance, the pilot insisted that 
I take the bicycle and ride to the mission. With 
his help I climbed on the crazy saddle and started 
down the road. As I rode the bicycle fairly well, I 
ventured to look back and wave my hand. Just at 
that moment the machine side-slipped, and I was 
thrown headforemost into a particularly thorny 
patch of brush. Two such tumbles within fifteen 
minutes were too much for my nerves, and I 
knocked down a burly negro who stood in the road 
shrieking with laughter. 

I must have been an extraordinary sight, dressed 
as I was in flying kit, a leather cap and goggles 
on my head, an old stocking round my neck, and 
two days’ growth of beard on my chin. No wonder 
the natives flew terror stricken into the brush as 
I rattled through their villages. The whole journey 
was thrilling, but the most thrilling incident came 
just as I caught sight of the little mission church 
among the trees a mile or so away. Putting on 
extra speed, I dashed down a steep hill, banked 
round a turn at the bottom, and then saw to my 
horror straight across the road a deep gully three 
feet wide. 

It was no use attempting to slow up; there were 
no brakes, and I had no desire to do another side- 
slip into the brush; so I pedaled away as fast as 
I could, reached the edge of the gully, whistled 
through the air, landed on the other side and went 
right on. A minute later I arrived at the mission 
and by means of a motor boat crossed the lake to 
Fort Johnston. 
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HOW FISH FIND FRESH WATER 
He salt-water fishes determine where they 


are and why fresh-water fishes can always 

find their way into rivers is made clear by 
the work of Drs. V. E. Shelford and E. B. Powers. 
Their studies on the resistance of salt-water fishes 
to decaying and decomposed matter, says the Pop- 
ular Science Monthly, have enabled them to ex- 
plain many of the habits of our food fishes. 

It appears that herrings can detect differences 
in heat and cold as small as a quarter of a degree. 
They can tell when only a trace of an acid or an 
alkali is present in water. Indeed, so sensitive are 
herrings to acids and alkalies that scientific men 
propose that they be used to detect chemicals in 
the water instead of the familiar litmus paper test, 
in much the same manner that canary birds are 
used to discover traces of poisonous coal gas in 
mines and elsewhere. 

Speaking of salmon, Drs. Shelford and Powers 
say that they are convinced that they find their 
way into the mouths of rivers or other bodies of 
fresh water by reason of the same delicate sensi- 
tiveness to the presence of acids and alkalies in 
the water about them. 

Fish determine the direction in which they must 
go to find fresh water even when they are hun- 
dreds of miles out at sea; and they find their way 
to bays, harbors and inlets, when their mating 
season demands it, by means of the chemical con- 
dition of the water. It is not necessary to appeal 
to “‘instinct’’ to explain the return of certain salmon 
to certain rivers or the running of herrings in cer- 
tain localities. The discoveries of Drs. Shelford 
and Powers make it reasonably clear that smell 
and touch are the senses most concerned. Those 
senses are acute in many migratory species of fish. 
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A TRIOLET ON NAMES 


HE poet of the Cleveland Plain Dealer puts 
into verse a question that a good many won- 
dering concert-goers have asked themselves. 
He dedicates it “to the eminent violinists, Mischa 
Elman, Jascha Heifetz, Sascha Jacobson and 
Toscha Seidel.” 
Mischa, Jascha, Sascha, Toscha— 
Where do fiddlers get their names? 
Never Abe nor Pat nor Moshe 
Mischa, Jascha, Sascha, Toscha 
Might sound good in Yid or Boche;a 
Plain man knows them all as James. 
Mischa, ae § a, Toscha— 
~ Where do fiddlers get their names? 
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A HOPE THAT FAILED 


E great ocean liner, says London Opinion, 
rolied and pitched. “‘ Henry,” faltered the 
young bride, “do you still love me?” 

“More than ever, darling,’ said Henry, bending 
over his little wife’s steamer chair. 

The bride turned her face away. 

“Henry,” she gasped, “I thought that would 
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The Winchester Model 06 
.22 Caliber Repeating Rifle 


HOW I GOT TO BE A 
JUNIOR SHARPSHOOTER 


T was only three weeks after I joined our Unit 
for target practice that I won my first medal 
and the rank of marksman. Yet right away 

the other boys said I didn’t dare make any more 
low scores. 


I couldn’t see how I was going to shoot that 
well, but our Instructor, Mr. Bradley, turned me 
over to his new assistant, Mr. Kerr, for special 
instruction. 


Mr. Kerr had been with the Marines in France! 
He helped me a lot, and I soon got so I could now 
and then make the necessary score of 24 out of a 
possible 25. It takes a total of fifteen such targets 
to win the Sharpshooter Medal. 


Then Mr. Kerr said I wouldn’t be a real Sharp- 
shooter unless I could make the necessary scores 
without being coached. And of course he was 
right. 


I kept plugging away, most of the time without 
his help, getting a 24 now and then, but no per- 
fect scores. Once in a while, Mr. Kerr coached 
me.- Finally, when I had two more qualifying 
targets to make, I managed to shoot two perfect 
scores of 25 without the help of my coach! 


I am prouder than ever of my Winchester Re- 
peater; for the more I shoot it the more I appre- 
ciate its fine accuracy. 


Of course a fellow doesn’t have to own a repeater 
to get to be a Sharpshooter. The rules allow 
you to use any Winchester, so long as it is .22 
caliber. And several fellows who have only the 
little single-shot kind are doing fine. Mr. Bradley 
says the steel in the barrels is all alike in quality 
and they are all bored the same way. Also, that 
the ordinary Winchester Cartridges we buy are the 
same aS many expert grown-up shooters use in 
matches. 


Now I am going to try to win an Expert Rifle- 
man Medal. I guess that will take a long time. 
But while I am trying I will be helping our Unit, 
for Mr. Bradley has chosen five of us to enter the 
State and National target shooting matches. 


You, too, boys. Start now. Hike down to the 
hardware or sporting goods store in your community 
where they sell Winchester .22 caliber Rifles and 
Ammunition. Buy a rifle, if you need one, and 
some ammunition, get a complimentary instruction 
book and some targets, and arrange to attend target 
practice. If you wish further information on target 
shooting, fill in and mail the coupon below. 








CUT OUT COUPON rom 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company, 

New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 
Gentlemen : 


I would like to join a properly organized target shooting 
Unit for boys. Please put me in touch with a good organi- 
zation and send other information. Also tell me how to 
organize a Local Unit. 

















make me feel better, but it doesn’t.” 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. --> NEW HAVEN, CONN,., U. S.A. 
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Oil Mop or Dusty Floor Cloth? 


HAT the oil mop means in dusting floors, P. 4ND G.—The 
White Naphtha means in all kinds of cleaning requiring 


soap and water—a bright, inviting home with least trouble to the 
housekeeper. 


You'll be amazed to sée how quickly and easily dirt disappears 
under its rich, thick suds. No hard rubbing, no hard scrubbing, 
because this new-idea cleanser combines the dirt-moving qualities 
of the highest-grade white laundry soap and quick-action naphtha 
soap. It even makes clothes snowy white without boiling, if you 
wish to omit at any time this part of the washing. 


Use it next cleaning day, and see how much sooner the work is 


finished; how much fresher you feel; and how much better every- 
thing looks. 


Not merely a white laundry soap; 
Not merely a naphtha soap; 
But the best features of both, combined. 
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